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Opportunities for Counselors in Summer Camps 


PATRICIA LEE SCHARF 


Personnel Division, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


@ Many of our readers may be al- 
ready laying plans for their summer 
vacations. Some may wish to serve 
as camp counselors. This article 
furnishes helpful information about 
the requirements for various positions 
in camps conducted by national or- 
ganizations. 


INETEEN FORTY-TWO presents a greater 
N challenge to those interested in 
camp counseling for children than any 
year in the history of camping. It will 
be an excellent season for young, new 
talent. The expansion of the defense 
industries is attracting many of the older 
counselors and leaving many vacancies 
for the qualified, though less experienced 
younger candidates. The declaration of 
war will probably increase camp enroll- 
ment through the desire to remove chil- 
dren from cities and war bulletins to peace 
and play. 

The philosophy of camp counseling is 
also undergoing a change which provides 
a new incentive to older camp personnel. 
Camp counseling is being decentralized 
from the belt-line type (where one coun- 
selor started the children off in the morn- 
ing and then passed them along from the 
swimming period to the crafts, to the na- 
ture, hiking, and the singing programs) 
to a more vigorous experience in living 


in which all activities are coordinated. 
This new program demands a better 
trained counseling staff and a deeper under- 
standing of children and their incentives. 
Camp counseling is veering farther and 
farther away from the teaching emphasis 
toward leading the children into the pro- 
gram by first arousing their enthusiasm 
and then holding it. 

The result of this philosophy as it af- 
fects camp personnel will be that the most 
important element in staff selection be- 
comes the individual's ability to give 
something of himself—through his own 
mature, well-integrated outlook on life, 
and ability to set a personal goal for the 
children—rather than ability to teach 
swimming strokes, the names of the trees 
and stars, clay modeling, or leather tool- 
ing; or the gift of persuading a child to 
eat what is set before him. There will be 
less classification of counselor positions, 
greater emphasis on the same goal to be 
attained by all counselors—giving the 
children a more vigorous experience in 
living and adjusting to other children and 
adults. 

It will take several seasons for this new 
philosophy to gain sufficient momentum 
to show results in the children at the end 
of a summer. But the challenge is here 
new for those who believe in this new idea 
and wish to help develop it. 
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ORGANIZATION CAMPS 

In order to give prospective counselors 
an idea of the requirements of camps main- 
tained by organizations, an investigation 
has been made and results will be re- 
ported in this article. The following or- 
ganizations cooperated: the Boy Scouts 
of America; the Girl Scouts, Inc.; the 
YWCA; the YMCA; the Jewish Welfare 
Board; the Campfire Girls; and the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. A questionnaire was 
followed in interviewing the personnel 
directors in the national offices of these 
organizations. It was impossible to ob- 
tain the material directly from camp direc- 
tors because of the length of the question- 
naire and the time and money that would 
be necessary to do this on a nation-wide 
scale. 

There is no supposition that the set-up 
in private camps (those maintained for 
profit) would be the same. It would be 
an impossible task to contact a good cross- 
section of private camps, because there is 
no central registration for them. The 
American Camping Association publishes 
a directory to the 400 Better Summer Camps, 
and Porter Sargent compiles a Handbook of 
Summer Camps, latest edition, 1935, but 
there is no complete list. From the in- 
formation which is available, however, 
it may be concluded that the number of 
private camps exceeds those run by organi- 
zations, and that the proportion of staff 
members to children is about one to four 
or five (at least in the better private sum- 
mer camps), rather than one to five or six, 
as in organization camps. Salaries are 
higher, as is to be expected, in the profit 
camps. Those interested in counseling in 
these camps may refer to these two publi- 
cations and write to the individual camps 
in which they are interested. It is hoped 
that this paper will give these candidates 
an idea of what abilities to include in the 
application letter, even though these job 
analyses may not apply so well to the pri- 
vate Camp picture. 

Combined, these organizations sponsor 
more than 2,000 camps, take care of ap- 


proximately 950,000 children in different 
encampments, and employ some 15,000 
counselors. The average camper capacity 
of the camps is 100. The majority of the 
camps have an eight week season. 


SALARIES 


Salaries range from maintenance (volun- 
teers comprise about one-third of the 
staff), including board and room and some- 
times laundry and travelling expenses, to 
$300 and $400 for the summer. The 
median stipend falls between $25 and $50. 
Salaries are not rigid for any position in 
the camps. They are determined each 
year by the individual camps according 
to the size of the camp, the length of the 
camp's season, the budget, and the quality 
of the counselors. There are salary 
ranges, however, for the different posi- 
tions. Some positions are usually filled 
by volunteers, and some, such as program 
and swimming directors, are usually the 
best paid in the camp. There is little, 
if any, opportunity to earn extra money 
through tutoring, etc., in these camps. 

The minimum age set by most of 
the organizations is eighteen for assis- 
tant positions. Some camps accept junior 
counselors at sixteen and train them for 
counselor positions. These are never paid, 
and often pay toward their training. 

College students or graduates are pre- 
ferred, but not required. Some organiza- 
tions maintain their own training courses 
for their candidates. All organizations 
accept some inexperienced counselors, as 
volunteers, but prefer that they have had 
camping experience. All organizations 
have a period of counselor orientation be- 
fore camp opens, lasting from two days to 
one week, depending upon the individual 
camp, not upon the organization. The 
majority of camps require medical ex- 
amination of all counselors shortly before 
going to camp. Counselors live in tents, 
cabins, or buildings, with the majority in 
cabins. Most of the counselors live with 
or very near the children. Head coun- 
selors usually have separate quarters. 
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QUALIFICATIONS 

Some experience in group work with 
children is necessary for head counselors 
and desirable for all staff members. An 
ability to contribute to special program 
activities, such as song leading, teaching 
folk dancing, etc., is a great asset. All 
candidates should know what living out- 
doors entails in the way of discomforts, 
as well as realizing its healthful advan- 
tages. Above all, camp counseling should 
not be looked upon as a healthful, in- 
expensive vacation—there is a great deal 
of responsibility placed on each individual 
and much thought, self-sacrifice, and hard 
work must be contributed by each staff 
member. 


Most counselors are chosen from those 
applying directly to the central or local 
offices of the organization. The second 
most frequent source of candidates is from 
school agencies, and the third, through 
recommendations of former counselors. 

The positions commonly found in these 
camps are outlined below, but the most 
important fact to remember is that prac- 
tically all counselor positions demand an 
ability to contribute to more than one 
activity, ¢.g., swimming assistants are 
sometimes also group counselors. This 
situation will become even more common 
in the newer camping regime. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Camp DirEcTrorR 


In the majority of organizations, the 
director is usually a permanent member 
of the organization during the winter. 


Requisites: usually a college graduate 

Experience: program work for children 

Age: at least 25 

Salary: volunteer to $400; median, $175 

May be combined with program director, dietitian, 
business manager. 


AssisTANT Camp D1reEcTorR 


Less frequently a permanent member 
of the organization. 


Requisites: usually a college graduate 

Experience: program director or business manager 
Age: at least 23 

Salary: under $100 to $300 

May be combined in same manner as director. 


AssistANT ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
Mepicat ATTENDANT 


The majority of organizations prefer a 
tegistered nurse or a graduate M.D., a 
medical student ranks next in preference, 
and no organizations accept practical 
nurses. Where a registered nurse is hired, 
the camp has an agreement with a nearby 
doctor who is on call for serious cases. 
Nurses with public health experience are 
preferred, school nurses rank second. 


Age: 21 
Salary: $50-$200 


Responsibilities: 
health inspection of the children 
care of the hospital room or isolation quarters 
ordering of medical supplies 
arranging for special diets 
deciding the necessity for calling a doctor Cif 
not an M.D.) on a questionable case. 


D1eriTIAN 


Requisites: usually a dietetics graduate. 
Experience: 
knowledge of quantity cooking required 
teaching of home economics (good 
cafeteria or restaurant management (good) 
camping experience also desirable 
Age: 21 
Salary: $50-$200 
Responsibilities: 
meal planning and budgeting 
care of the culinary equipment 
(in some camps): 
keeping food accounts and paying bills 
ordering the food and choosing the commercial 
houses to be dealt with 
supervision of the cooking in smaller camps 
overseeing of the kitchen staff in larger ones. 
May be combined with assistant director, or even 
the director. 


In some very large camps, there is an 
assistant dietitian—a volunteer dietetics 
student who assists, learning the work. 
It is excellent practical experience and 
some dietetics schools give credit to 
students for such a summer position. 


Business MANAGER 
Requisites: knowledge of accounting 
Experience: business bookkeeping and purchasing 
is desirable 
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Age: 20 

Salary: volunteer to $200, depending upon the 
importance of the position in the camp, and the 
size of the camp 

Responsibilities: 
keeping the financial accounts of the camp 
buying daily supplies 
Cin some po ee, managing the “‘canteen"’ 
charging the children for extras they buy 
keeping an inventory of the canteen 
display and care of the canteen room 

May be combined with the assistant director 


Spec1AL PRoGRAM COUNSELORS 
ProGRAM DIRECTOR 


Frequently the camp director 


Requisites: training in group work and the theory 
of program planning 
Experience: 
camping experience necessary 
soullinn experience desirable 
Age: at least 25 
Salary: to $400 
Responsibilities: 
overseeing and coordinating all programs, ¢.g., 
nature with arts and crafts, and both with 
swimming pageants 


Director of SwiMMING 
Requisites: 
physical education graduate preferred 
always requires a working knowledge of first 
aid 
almost always demands an instructor's rank from 
the Red Cross 
(in some camps) ability to teach canoeing and 
boating 
Experience: 
camping experience, desirable 
often an assistant in swimming a former year 
Age: 21 in smaller camps; 25 in larger ones. 
Salary: $60-$250 
Responsibilities: 
waterfront safety 
teaching of swimming 
supervision of assistants 
methods course to assistants at commencement 
of camp Cin the larger camps) 
care of equipment 
making class programs 
planning and organizing special events such as 
meets, pageants, boat building, sail making 
life saving instruction 
first aid at waterfront 
(in some camps) canoeing, boating, and canocing 
trips 
May be combined with assistant director, but not 





usually 


SwIMMING ASSISTANTS 
Requisites: 
senior life saving rank from the Red Cross 
knowledge of first aid 
(in some camps) canoeing and boating 
in larger camps which offer life saving courses, 
one assistant also has an instructor's rank 
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Experience: 
camping experience is helpful, but qualified in- 
experienced people are sometimes accepted 
Age: varies with organizations from 18-21 
Salary: volunteer-$100 
Responsibilities: assigned by the director of swim- 
ming 
May be combined with group counselor 


ARTs AND CRAFTS 


Requisites: usually prefer an arts and crafts major in 


education 
Experience: teaching and camping experience de- 
sirable 
Age: 20 
Salary: variable, may be more than $50 


Responsibilities: 
able to arouse enthusiasm in the children for 
the program 
teach the crafts the children have selected to 
learn 
plan the type of crafts to be used (in conjunction 
with the director) 
order the crafts material 
determine charges for articles 
keep account of craft charges to individuals 
care of tools 
arrange exhibits 
May be combined with another position in the 
smaller camps. 


Nature INsTRUCTOR 


Requi sites: 
biology major preferred 
zoology or yak ree majors sometimes accepted 
nature study as private interest or hobby some- 
times accepted, but one organization considers 
this inadequate 
Experience: 
camping experience preferred 
teaching experience N sirable, but again, another 
organization prefers not to have a teacher 
Age: 21 
Salary: variable to $200 
Responsibilities: 
nature talks and walks 
construction of camp nature trails 
conservation of wild life 
star gazing 
programs for campfires 
camp museum 
demonstrations for parents’ days 
care of captured wild life 
This position is seldom combined with another. 


Music 


This position is practically always 
combined with another, ¢.g., group coun- 
selor or unit leader. The salary is the 
salary of the position for which the indi- 
vidual was mainly hired. 

Responsibilities: 

teaching camp songs for campfires 
arranging and judging song contests 
planning programs for religious observances 
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Hixinc CouNsELOR 


This is always combined with another 
position, ¢.g., group counselor. bod 
son should know something of outdoor 
cooking, first aid, the laying of trails, 
and choosing sites for over-night hikes. 


Horsepack Ripinc CounsgELoR 
This position is rare in organization 
camps. The — are to know horses 
and camping and to be a good teacher. 
Age: 21 
Salary: variable, depending upon the size of the 
program 
Responsibilities: 
planning classes 


teaching 
organizing meets, shows, and trips 


GAMES AND Sports COUNSELOR 


Considered as separate from swimming, 
riding, hiking, é.e., if the camp includes 
tennis, volleyball, baseball, etc. 


Requisites: natural liking for sports and some tech- 
nical knowledge of them 

Experience: camping and coaching desirable 

Age: 20 

Salary: $25-$50 

This is usually combined with another position, 
and in that case, the salary is that of the position 
of main importance 


Camp MoTHER AND PsyYCHOLOGIST 


Both of these are so rare as to be negli- 
gible in the camp set-up of these organiza- 
tions today. 


Tutors 


Tutors per se are practically unheard of. 
Children are only tutored at the request of 
parents, and that is very rare. When a 
request occurs, there is usually a staff 
member who can give the time and who 
knows the elementary or high school sub- 
ject adequately. No person applying for a 
volunteer position should seriously con- 
sider tutoring as a means of earning spend- 
ing money. 


Group CouNSELORS 


This classification includes those staff 
members who are responsible for guiding 
the daily life of a group of campers. 
These counselors come nearest to being a 
substitute for the parents in their concern 
for the general physical and mental health 


of the children. In some of the larger 
camps, there are unit leaders who bear the 
main responsibility for about thirty chil- 
dren, and who have two or three assistants, 
called unit assistants. 


Unit LEapER 


Requisites: college students or graduates 
Experience: camping 
Age: 23, minimum 
Salary: variable, comparable to the special pro- 
gram counselors 
Responsibilities: 
supervision of assistants 
cleanliness of the unit 
small unit programs 
necessary discipline for quiet hours, meal at- 
tendance 
minor first aid 
hikes with the group 


Unit AssisTaANT 

Requisites: a love of children and a liking of camp 

Experience: camping 

Age: 18 

Salary: usually volunteers 

Responsibilities: assigned by the unit leader, and 
including all but the first on the list for unit 
leader 


Unit leaders and assistants contribute 
to the program in smaller camps through 
assisting in swimming, song leading, 
directing simple dramatics, and camp 
craft, according to ability. 


MAINTENANCE STAFF 


This includes the persons employed to 
do the simpler operational work. 


Cooks 


In smaller camps, the dietitian may also 
be the head cook, but in larger ones, 
there is a chief cook and several assistants. 
The health examination is usually more 
stringent for the people handling food, 
but this is almost always state controlled. 

Requisites: 

preferably a knowledge of quantity cooking 
preferably a student of dietetics 
an interest in cooking is adequate in some cases 

Experience: experience as a professional cook is not 

necessary 


Age: head cooks must be older, but assistants 
may be 18 

Salary: chiet cooks, about $100; assistants, volun- 
teers to $50 

Responsibilities: 
preparation of vegetables 
actual cooking 
cleaning of the kitchen utensils and the kitchen 
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The position is rarely combined for the assistants, 
but as already mentioned, the head cook may be 
the dietitian. 


HANDY MAN 

Girls’ camps require a college boy of 
high calibre. Other camps may engage 
an old man of the neighborhood who likes 
camp, children, and odd jobs. The wages 
vary with the camps. The responsibili- 
ties may be driving the car; shopping; 
heavy lifting; hikes and sleeping near 
the group on over-night hikes, in the 
case of some girls’ camps; or simply 
doing odd jobs. Camps differ in their 
practice of requiring the handy man to 
assume other duties. 


MEETING ADOLESCENT NEEDS 


These brief job analyses show what the 
organizations have been expecting of can- 
didates in respect to ability to perform the 
duties of each position. However, they 
all agree that, primarily, they look for 
persons who can set an example of high 
ethical and cultural standards for the 
campers. They are aware that children 
of the pre-adolescent and adolescent age 
are passing through the hero-worshiping 
phase and that at the same time they are 
being weaned from the great influence of 
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home and parents. The adult contacts 
in camp are for both these reasons ex- 
tremely important, and there is not one 
organization which does not hold this 
factor—character and _personality—in 
higher esteem than mere job-performance. 
The newer camp philosophy mentioned 
at the opening of this paper is based upon 
the realization of these adolescent needs. 
This does not mean that camp counseling 
will be professionalized. There has been 
some discussion and approval in academic 
circles for professionalizing this group, 
but no organization favored it. The 
teaching emphasis is decreasing, but that 
should not mean that teachers as a group 
will be less desirable as counselors. Those 
who can assimilate the newer idea— 
arousing interest and enthusiasm for 
their program and leading the children 
into the phase which interests them, 
rather than setting out to cover a certain 
amount of material—will have gained a 
new perspective and a challenge for their 
winter teaching. This newer emphasis 
on arousing interest first is, of course, not 
new to the progressive schools, but com- 
munal life outdoors can make a unique 
contribution to vigorous living experience. 


This article has evolved from an administration and job analysis of Camp 
Quidnunc, the Queens (N. Y.) Council Girl Scout Camp, where Miss Scharf 


4 was for eight years a staff member. 


She has her Master's Degree in Gui- B 


dance and Personnel and has done further graduate study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Child Labor and the War Emergency 


BEATRICE MCCONNELL 


Director, Industrial Division, U. S$. Children’s Bureau 


* Facts and figures cited here show a 
marked upswing in the employmens of 
youth as a result of the defense effort. 
The author also points out the real 
threat to child labor standards and 
other social gains which are the result 


of years of effort. 


UCH HAS BEEN spoken and written 
M about “‘total defense’’ and what it 
means in terms of the education, training, 
and guidance of our young people. Now 
the supreme test has come as to whether 
our democracy, faced by the fact of war, 
will be able to maintain the standards and 
preserve the social gains made in this coun- 
try through many years of effort. Fortu- 
nately, while there was still time for de- 
liberation, unaffected by the shock of im- 
mediate danger, there were education and 
labor officials, and organizations such as 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, who fashioned measuring rods by 
which our performance can now be tested. 

First of all we need confidence in the out- 
come. We need to believe in a post-war 
world in which the principles and institu- 
tions of democracy will survive victori- 
ously. Second, we need to interpret 
present-day events as part of the historical 
development of our country, not being 
afraid to hold fast to our ideals and look 
forward to their fulfillment. 

If these premises are accepted, what was 
said by the Children’s Bureau last October 
can still be said with the same force: 
“Total defense’ means not only stepping 
up production of material supplies to pro- 
vide for today’s needs; it means also safe- 
guarding the nation’s future strength by 
constant and increasing protection of the 
health, education, and social welfare of 


the young people in whose hands the future 
of our nation lies.’’! 

The report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy, recom- 
mending a 16-year age minimum for work 
during school hours and free educational 
opportunities for all minors up to 18, can 
still be accepted as a 10-year program for 
the nation’s children. 

The suggestions for ‘‘better vocational 
guidance for defense’’ outlined in the De- 
cember issue of Occupations are no less im- 
portant now that the program for defense 
has become one for war. It is there stated 
that the major part of the program of the 
secondary schools, in their service to the 
nation, may well be, ““The protection of 
young people from too early employment, 
their education to become adjusted adult 
workers, and, finally, their specific prepa- 
ration for induction into active productive 
life of the nation."’ 


A ContTINUING REsPONSIBILITY 


We therefore face the problems of child 
labor as a continuing national responsi- 
bility in this emergency and as a part of 
our total fight for victory. These prob- 
lems of child labor demand two differing 
approaches, the first in regard to the em- 
ployment of children under 16, and the 
second in regard to the employment of 
boys and girls of 16 and 17 years. For a 
number of years public opinion in this 
country has been developing toward the 
conviction that the years of a child's life 
up to 16 should be devoted to physical, 
mental, and social growth rather than to 
full-time wage earning. On the other 
hand, the entrance of 16- and 17-year-old 


~ ' “Child Labor and the Defense Emergency,’ The 
Child, October, 1941, p. 93. 
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boys and girls into industry has been gen- 
erally recognized as permissible and often 
advantageous, provided they are given the 
benefit of vocational counsel and suitable 
placement and are guarded against un- 
favorable working conditions. Yet when 
present sources of information areexamined, 
an upward trend in employment is evident 
for both workers under 16 years of age and 
those 16 and 17 years of age, though much 
more accentuated for the latter group. 


More Minors WorkKING 


Evidences from various parts of the 
country indicate this upward swing in the 
number of young persons at work, par- 
ticularly in areas where defense production 
has taken older workers from their former 
jobs. The children under 16 are going 
chiefly into non-factory jobs, for instance, 
work as errand and delivery boys, news- 
paper and magazine distributors, curb- 
hops, garage helpers, stock boys and sales- 
girls in stores, and domestic servants—em- 
ployment on the whole less subject to 
regulation than work in the defense indus- 
tries. However, where not prevented by a 
16-year minimum-age standard, some chil- 
dren are going into local manufacturing 
industries. For instance, reports came to 
the Children’s Bureau in the summer of 
1941 that some canning establishments 
were increasing their use of younger work- 
ers, even under 16 years, whereas formerly 
they had employed chiefly older girls. 

In some localities where considerable 
pressure on the labor supply exists, there 
appears to be a drift into employment that 
is illegal for these children. Already there 
are reports of difficulty in enforcing school- 
attendance and child-labor requirements 
because children are taking jobs which 
they could not fill legally, but which are 
open and tempt them to leave school. This 
is true particularly in areas where there has 
been great expansion in employment so 
that jobs are easy to find. The demand for 
child labor in agriculture has been un- 
usually great and in some localities there 
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has been a tendency to retard the opening 
of school or to excuse children from atten- 
dance for this work. 

Some of the new jobs for 16- and 17- 
year-old minors are likely to be in manv- 
facturing industries, if such work is avail- 
able in the locality, though the actual in- 
crease appears to be greater in retail and 
wholesale trade and in various service 
occupations. An example of the situation 
in manufacturing is afforded by figures for 
Ohio, where, in the month of July, 1941, 
certificates for manufacturing industries 
were issued for more than 500 minors 16 
and 17 years of age. These minors were 
entering a wide variety of jobs in machine 
shops, furniture factories, shoe factories, 
manufacturing of machine tools, canner- 
ies, garment factories, airplane factories, 
and cash-register manufacturing. Some 
were doing clerical or assembly work, or 
were in such jobs as inspecting and pack- 
ing; but many were machinists’ helpers or 
machine operators, or were engaged in 
other direct productive work. 


MEASURING THE TREND 


Three measuring rods are available to 
obtain an over-all picture of the trend of 














employment of young persons under 18 | 


years of age throughout the country, 
whether or not in areas where defense in- 
dustries are concentrated: (1) the 1940 de- 
cennial Census returns; (2) records of the 
numbers of employment certificates issued, 
these certificates being required in most 
states for working children; and (3) 
figures for placements of young persons? by 
public employment offices. 


EE 


A considerable reduction between 1930 | 


and 1940 in the employment of children, 
particularly of those under 16, is indicated 
by preliminary United States Census te 
ports for 1940. These reductions were due 
to various social forces operating in the dec- 
ade, reflected to some extent in state and 


2 These figures are collected by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Social Security Board, Federal Se 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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federal legislation, as well as to lack of 
employment opportunity. But the picture 
has radically altered since March, 1940, 
when the Census was taken, and employ- 
ment of young persons is increasing with 
increased employment of older workers. 

Reports of employment certificates, 
which must be obtained under most state 
laws for minors going to work, serve to 
picture roughly the trends in employment 
of young persons from year to year. Since 
1920 these reports have been collected by 
the Children’s Bureau from an increasing 
number of localities through cooperation 
with state and local officials throughout 
the United States, and at the close of the 
calendar year 1940 they were being received 
from 42 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. As is indicated by these re- 
ports, the number of minors between 14 
and 18 years of age leaving school for 
work, taking the group as a whole,* began 
to increase in 1940, following a deciine in 
1939 over the 2 years previous, and con- 
tinued to rise more steeply in 1941. 


Up-SwInc IN 1941 
As to 14- and 15-year-old children, re- 
ports of certificates permitting children to 
leave school for work, issued in the first 6 
months of 1940 and the first 6 months of 
1941, indicate that where the state law 


*In the comparison of certificates issued for chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years of age leaving school for work in 
1939 with the corresponding number in 1940, only 
states are included where the legal standards were 
similar in the 2 years, that is, where the minimum age 
for employment under state law was not raised to 16 
during the period; if figures for New Jersey, where the 
minimum age for employment was raised to 16 in 1940 
are included, the figures for 1940 show a slight de- 
crease from those for 1939. 

‘These states are Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and Tennessee, with a 14-year mini- 
mum-age standard; Maine and Michigan, with a 15- 
year minimum-age standard; Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia, with a 16-year minimum- 
age standard but permitting exemptions under certain 
conditions; and sey with a 16-year minimum 
age for work in factories. For some of these states, 
reports are not state-wide but cover only certain cities. 
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permits such employment for children un- 
der 16, their employment was on the in- 
crease in the 1941 period. In 29 states‘ 
and the District of Columbia, where the 
minimum age for employment during 
school hours was the same in both years, 
2,355 first regular certificates were issued 
for 14- and 15-year-old boys and girls in 
the first 6 months of 1941, as compared 
with 1,236 in the corresponding period of 
1940, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
On the other hand, in the one state (New 
Jersey) where the law was amended to 
raise the basic minimum age for employ- 
ment from 14 to 16, only 2 children of 
these ages left school for work in the first 
6 months of 1941, whereas 1,265 had done 
so in the corresponding period of 1940 be- 
fore the new law went into effect. 

During this period boys and girls of 16 
and 17 were going to work in much larger 
numbers. Early in the spring of 1941 evi- 
dence of this increase was noted in reports 
received by the Bureau from local certifi- 
cate-issuing officials cooperating in the ad- 
ministration of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act.’ So 
rapid was the increase in the number of 
certificates requested that these officials 
were finding it impossible to meet the de- 
mand without additional staff. Incom- 
plete reports from 13 states® and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where certificates for 
minors of 16 and 17 are required under 
state law, show in round numbers 79,000 
certificates issued in the first 6 months of 
1941 as compared with 30,000 in the first 
6 months of 1940, an increase of more than 
160 per cent. In 21 other states where the 
state law does not require such certificates 
for the employment of 16- and 17-year-old 
minors but where they are issued on re- 


5 In most states, state certificates issued under the 
state law by these officials are accepted as proof of age 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

* Alabama, Connecticut, Ohio, Georgia, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
For some of these states, reports are not state-wide but 
Zover only certain cities; ~ certain others data for 
the entire 6 months’ period are not available. 
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quest,’ incomplete returns show approxi- 
mately 15,000 certificates issued for such 
minors in 1940 as compared with 8,000 in 
1939; in the first 6 months of 1941 the 
total rose to approximately 20,000. This 
figure is almost as large as the number 
issued in the 2 years, 1939 and 1940 com- 
bined, and represents an increase of 282 per 
cent over the corresponding 6 months of 
1940. 

Reports for June and July, 1941, show 
marked increases over the same months of 
1940. In June and July, 1941, in the areas 
reporting, 9,348 children* 14 and 15 years 
of age went to work at regular or vacation 
employment, chiefly the latter, compared 
to 3,784 in the corresponding months of 
1940, an increase of 147 per cent. For the 
16- and 17-year-old group the increases 
varied from 250 per cent in states where 
certificates are required by law to 375 per 
cent in states where they are not required 
but are issued on request. These figures 
are shown in Taste I. 


Report oF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


The upward trend in employment of 
minors under the impact of the defense pro- 
gram is indicated also by the number of 
placements of young persons made by pub- 
lic employment offices throughout the 
country and reported to the Bureau of Em- 


7 Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. For 
some of these states, reports are not state-wide but 
cover only certain cities; for certain others data for 
the entire 6 months’ period are not available. 

8 Excluding 670 children for whom certificates for 
work in agriculture were issued in June and July, 1941, 
in New Jersey, a state where certificates were not re- 
quired for work in agriculture in these months of 1940. 
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ployment Security of the Social Security 
Board. These figures are far from repre- 
senting actual numbers employed, as many 
persons obtain jobs through other chan- 
nels. Jobs found for 16- and 17-year-old 
minors’ numbered 26 per cent more in 1940 
than in 1939, and in 1941 the number 
placed rose steadily month by month from 
January through July, with the sharpest 
upturn in the last 2 months. In these 7 
months together, placements of 16- and 
17-year-old minors were 92 per cent greater 
than during the corresponding 7 months of 
1940 (see Taste II). 

All sections of the country have partici- 
pated in this increase in employment of 
young workers. Placements of 16- and 17- 
year-old boys and girls from January 
through July, 1941, were higher than dur- 
ing the corresponding 7 months of 1940 in 
all but two states. In more than half of 
the states the increase exceeded 100 per 
cent, and in eight states and the District of 
Columbia the number of placements at 
least tripled. The largest increases oc- 
curred in Indiana, Maryland, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 


PoTENTIAL DANGERS 








This upswing in employment, encourag- | 
ing as it is for the most part as regards 16- | 
and 17-year-old minors, brings to the fore | 


grave problems with respect to children 
under 16. The increase in the number of 
14- and 15-year-old workers is not yet 


large, but, without sufficient legal safe- | 





* In the case of children under 16, placement statis- 
tics are so much influenced by legal minimum-age 
standards and by administrative policy regarding 
referrals of children of this age to employers, that 
they are thought not to be an accurate soileeien of em- 
ployment trends for this age group. 


Taste I 
CertiricaTgs IssuED FOR 16- AND 17-YEAR-OLD MINors 


States and cities where certificates are required 
States and cities where certificates are not required 


June- June—_—— Per Cent 
July, July, of In- 
1940 1941 crease 
8,873 31,059 250 
35313 15725 375 
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Taste II 
NuMBER OF PLACEMENTS BY PusBLIc EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES OF 


Minors 16 AND 17 YEARS OF AGB, BY SEX, JANUARY THROUGH JULY, 1940, AND JANUARY 
THROUGH JULY, 1941, AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE 



































Number of Placements of Minors Per Cent Increase 
16 and 17 Years of Age 1940-1941 
Month 1940 1941 
* | ” Total | Boys | Girls 
Total | Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls 
Total, January 
through July| 47,017 | 22,390 | 24,627 | 90,190 | 51,288 | 38,902 92 129 58 
January...... 3,145 | 1,132 2,013 | 4,790| 2,172/| 2,618 §2 gz 30 
February... .. 3,121 | 1,232] 1,889] §,376| 2,641 | 2,735 72 | 114 45 
ee 3,836| 1,626] 2,210] 7,147] 3,892] 3,255 86 | 139 | 47 
Eee 55195 | 2,487 2,708 | 10,241} §,812]| 4,429 97 134 64 
May. 7,911 | 4,027/| 3,884| 14,466| 8,579] 5,887 83 | 113 §2 
ear 12,763 | 6,370| 6,393 | 23,373 | 12,994 | 10,379 83 | 104 62 
err .| 11,046] §,516| §,§30| 24,797| 15,198] 9,599} 124 | 176 74 








led by the Children’s Bureau from data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security 


ae 
Social Security Board. 


guards reenforced by good administra- 
tion, the situation may rapidly become 
serious and result in a breakdown of the 
standards which have been developed in 
the past. 

Care must be exercised, moreover, in 
view of the large increase in employment of 
boys and girls of 16 and 17, to see that the 
new employment opportunity will be bene- 
ficial to all youth engaged in it. Pressure 
toward breaking down child-labor and 
school-attendance standards is already evi- 
dent. Such pressure appears to be an in- 
evitable accompaniment of the strain that 
accompanies any intense and nation-wide 
productive effort, such as this country is 
now making and must continue to make. 
But the impact of this strain on young 
people must be made as light as possible. 
They will have a major responsibility for 
the character of American life for the next 
half century, and potential dangers to 
their welfare must be foreseen and averted 
by wise planning. 


A ConcreTE PRoGRAM 


The resolutions adopted by the Interna- 


| tional Association of Governmental Labor 


Officials at its annual convention in Sep- 
tember, 1941, offer a concrete program for 
those having responsibilities for action in 
the field of child-labor protection. In em- 
phasizing that ‘‘the safeguarding of youth 
is one of the vital aspects of national de- 
fense,"’ the report states that— 


No young person should be deprived 
of educational opportunity or of the pro- 
tective measures that make for health, 
safety, and morals, whether he is still in 
school, about to enter the labor market, 
or on a defense or nondefense job; 


and that— 


In this critical period of increased pro- 
duction and expanding employment op- 
portunity, the International Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials empha- 
sizes the vital importance of maintain- 
ing protective measures which insure 
the education, training, and the safety, 
health, and general welfare of young 
workers, and recommends that every 
effort be made to: 

1. Maintain existing protective legislation 

2. Extend such protection to occupations or fields 
of employment now not adequately covered, 

* such as commercialized agriculeure and street 
trades 
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3. Develop more effective regulation of employ- 
ment of minors in occupations particularly 
hazardous to health and safety 


and that— 


The Association, recognizing the im- 
portance of safeguarding not only the 


conditions of employment but also the 
opportunity of ons ge nas for youth in 
desirable and legal occupations, further 
urges the extension of guidance and 
specialized placement services for young 
persons through public employment 
services. 


/ Since 1935 Miss McConnell has directed the industrial work of the Children’s \ 


Bureau and since 1938 has been responsible for rhe administrative program 


of the Child Labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. She served | 


|| as a member of the 1940 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy |\B 
and is a member of the Council of Youth Serving Agencies. She has worked 
in factories and social settlements and has held numerous administrative ] 
positions in the field of employment for women and children. i 
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Broad Occupational Grouping by Intelligence 
Levels* 


IRVING LORGE and RAPHAEL D. BLAU 


Institute of Educational Research, Division of Psychology, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


@ “How much intelligence is required to 
pursue the various occupations?” is a ques- 
tion of universal interest. This article 
assembles the facts as set forth by two previ- 
ous investigators and restates their findings 
in terms of the Classification followed by the 
“Dictionary of Occupational Titles.”” The 
high correlation found between the findings 
of independent investigators should encour- 
age further work on this vital question.... 
Messrs. Lorge and Blau will publish further 
data on this general problem in an early 
issue of the Magazine. 





_ VOCATIONAL counselor has learned 
to appreciate the significance of test 
scores for educational prognosis. The in- 
telligence test score, alone or in combina- 
tion with other information about an indi- 
vidual, does allow prediction of ultimate 
school success. Intelligence test scores, for 
instance, are correlated with the maximum 
amount of schooling in terms of highest 
gtade reached. A recent study showed 
that the correlation between the total 
amount of formal schooling and measured 
intelligence was of the order of 0.7 indica- 
tive of the conclusion that the abilities 
measured by an intelligence test are related 
to the total amount of formal schooling a 
person completes. 

In so far as schooling and training are 
related to occupational level, intelligence 





* This study was made possible by funds granted by 
the, Carnegie Corporation of New York in support of 
a study of young workers in a metropolitan area. The 
Corporation is not, however, the author, owner, pub- 
lisher, or roprietor of this report, and is not to be 
understood as approving by virtue of its grant any of 
the statements made or views expressed therein. 

_' Richard S. Ball, “‘The Predictability of Occupa- 
tional Level from Intelligence,”’ Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 2 (1938), pp. 184-186. 


must have some significance for vocational 
counseling. It is a commonplace observa- 
tion that jobs such as cost accountant, 
physical chemist, electrical engineer, per- 
sonnel manager, and aeronautical drafts- 
man require more schooling and training 
than do jobs such as bookkeeper, cashier, 
car checker, timber framer, hydraulic 
riveter, or longshoreman. In so far as in- 
telligence is related to years of schooling, 
the intelligence difference between an elec- 
trical engineer and a hydraulic riveter, will 
be, in general, substantial. Ball,’ has 
shown that there is a correlation between 
measured intelligence and occupational 
level. 

Intelligence tests, in so far as they mea- 
sure aptitudes and abilities needed in 
school or in jobs, can have vocational sig- 
nificance. Burr,? as early as 1924, pub- 
lished some conclusions about minimal 
level of intelligence for successful perform- 
ance in jobs like packer, hand labeler, and 
milliner. Pond* has shown variation in 
intellectual ability among jobs like drafts- 
men, painters, and extrusion-press helpers. 

Currently, the vocational significance of 
intelligence test scores is somewhat con- 
fused. The confusion arises from the fact 
that intellectual level is estimated from 
scales such as the Barr Scale‘ or inferred 
from reports of the measured intelligence 
of persons in specified occupations such as 


2? Emily T. Burr, “‘Minimum Intellectual Levels of 
Accomplishment in Industry," Personnel Journal, 3 
(1924), pp. 207-212. 

§ Millicent Pond, ‘Occupations, Intelligence, Age 
and Schooling,” Ibid., 11 (1933), pp. 373-382. 

‘Lewis M. Terman, ef a/., ‘Genetic Studies of 
Genius," Vol. I, Mental and Physical Traits of a Thou- 
sand Gifted Children (Second Edition, 1926), Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, California. 
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the studies of the Army draft in World 
War I,°* while the counselor is advised to 
use the Dictionary of Occupational Titles’ as 
a gauge of the requirements of the various 
jobs. 

The confusion, however, may be reduced 
if we know the relationship of the Barr 
Scale to Fryer’s Occupational-Intelligence 
Standards, and if we know the relationship 
of each of them to Major Occupational 
Groups and Divisions of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. This study reports 
some of the interrelationships among these 
three possible ways of classifying occupa- 
tions. 

The Barr Scale is made up from *‘a list of 
121 representative occupations, each defi- 
nitely and concretely described, and [Barr] 
had 20 judges rate them on a scale of o to 
100 according to the grade of intelligence 
which each was believed to demand. The 
ratings were then distributed and P.E. 
values were computed for all the occupa- 
tions. The P.E. values (transmuted) ex- 
press in the case of each occupation the 
number of units of intelligence which, ac- 
cording to the composite opinion of these 
20 judges, the occupation demands for or- 
dinary success.’”® 

Fryer ranked occupations according to 
the average score on the Army Alpha. 
Bingham’ reports the raw Army Alpha 
scores as well as their corresponding stand- 
ard scores by Q1, Average, and Q3 for men 
in 94 occupations. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles com- 
prises some 29,000 titles, of which about 
7,000 have been coded. ‘“The determining 
factor in establishing a job classifica- 
tion . . . may be the machines operated, the 

5 R. M. Yerkes, editor, ‘‘Psychological Examining 
in the United States Army,’’ Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences, 15 (1921), p. 828. 

6 Douglas Fryer, ‘‘Occupational-Intelligence Stand- 
ards,"’ School and Society, 16 (Sept. 2, 1922), 272-277. 

7“*The Job Analysis and Information Section, Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research,"’ Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Part I and Part II (1939), United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

8 Lewis M. Terman, op. cit., p. 66. 
® Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Aptitude and Aptitude 


Testing (Sixth Edition, 1937), Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 
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articles produced, the material worked 
with, the machine attachments used, or 
other considerations. However, the gen- 
eral principle followed throughout is that 
jobs that require the same experiences, 
techniques, or abilities on the part of the 
worker are classified together.’’” 

In order to study the relationship of the 
Barr and Fryer Scale, each occupation in 
each of the lists was classified by job title 
according to the Dictionary. In this way it 
was discovered that 44 occupations were 
common to both lists. In Taszre I are 
given the relevant data about the occupa- 
tions, their Barr Scale values, and the 
Fryer average standard score. 

It is apparent that the list in Tanz] is 
not a representative sampling of occupa- 
tions. Nevertheless the correlation be- 
tween the Barr Scale value and the Fryer 
Standard Score gives evidence that there is 
a relationship between the subjective esti- 
mate of intelligence demanded on a job and 
the objective measure of intelligence of 
persons in the occupation. The obtained 
correlation was 0.76 with the mean Barr 
Scale value of 9.46 and standard deviation 
of 3.09, and with the mean Fryer Standard 
Score of 5.21 and standard deviation of 
0.63. In general, there is evidence that 
persons acquainted with occupations have 
some notion as to the intellectual demands 
of the occupations. 

A further study was made of the rela- 
tionship of the Dictionary Classification to 
both the Barr and Fryer scale values. It 
was believed that there would be some 
merit in determining the relation between 
the subjective measure or the objective 
measure of intelligence required and the 
occupations as broadly classified by the 
Dictionary. The Dictionary’s Major Occu- 
pational Groups and Divisions are: 


0 Professional and managerial occupations 


0-0 through 0-3 Professional occupations 

0-4 through 0-6 Semiprofessional occupations 

0-7 through 0-9 Managerial and official occu- 
pations 


10 Dictionary, Part I, op. cét., p. xxi. 
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TABLE I 


Job Name 


Chemist 
Clergyman 

Dentist 

Engineer 

Musician 
Pharmacist 
Physician 

Grade Teacher 
Nurse 
Photographer 

R.R. Conductor 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Telegrapher 

R.R. Station Agent 
Telephone Operator 
Sales Clerk 

Cook 

Barber 

Policeman 

Farmer 

Stableman 

Baker 

Tailor 

Shoe Repairman 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Steel Worker 
Electrical Repairman 
Ship Rigger 

Miner 

Bricklayer 
Stonemason 
Carpenter 

Painter 

Plumber 

Brakeman 
Fireman, Locomotive 
Lineman 

Butcher 
Maintenance Man 
Motor Repairman 
Teamster 
Laundryman 
Postman 


Barr Scale Value 


T5 
15 
3 
15 
14 
13 
16 
12 
12 


Io. 
Il. 


II 
II 


Io. 
Io. 
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42 
15 
-54 
.96 
.70 
21 
71 
-99 
.06 
83 
35 
-34 
.78 
II 
26 
2 
7 
19 
gz 
20 
24 
44 
.gI 
54 
85 
40 
71 
-99 
.06 
.29 
77 
58 
-37 
08 
75 
30 
-39 
-73 
79 
OS 
26 
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OccupATIONS COMMON TO THE Barr SCALE AND Fryer’s SCALE oF OccuPATIONAL-INTELLI- 
By Dicrionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES CLASSIFICATION 


Fryer 
Av. Standard Score 
6.15 
6.79 
5.98 
6.98 
5-46 
5-37 
6.30 
.20 
81 
$4 
.48 
81 
. 85 
.§2 
.66 
.20 
.76 
00 
84 
17 
92 
84 
95 
.09 
.87 
‘77 
13 
43 
71 
. 68 
.92 
43 
97 
“95S 
II 
04 
.00 
.07 
.00 
17 
-97 


oO 


_ 


It 


5-43 


* These classifications depend on our interpretation of evidence presented by Barr and 


y Fryer. 
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1 Clerical and sales occupations 
1-0 through 1-4 Clerical and kindred occu- 
ations 


P 
1-5 through 1-9 Sales and kindred occupations 


2 Service occupations 
2-0 Domestic service occupations 
2-2 through 2-5 Personal service occupations 
2-6 Protective service occupations 
2-8 through 2-9 Building service workers and 


porters 
3 Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred occupa- 
tions 


3-0 through 3-5 Agricultural, horticultural, 


and kindred occupations 


3-8 Fishery occupations 


3-9 Forestry (except logging) and 


trapping occupations 


t Skilled Occupations 


4 Semiskilled occupations 


8 


+ Unskilled occupations 


Each occupation in each of the Barr and 
Fryer lists was classified by the Dictionary 
classification, and the mean value within 
each group computed. The evidence is 
clear that there is a definite relationship 
between the Major Occupational Group 
and estimated intelligence demanded, as 
well as between the Major Occupational 
Group and measured intelligence. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The evidence about the intellectual de- 
mands of the major occupational groups is 
limited. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles does not consider the large propor- 
tion of retail merchants and proprietors. 
Nevertheless, the evidence may have sig- 
nificance for the vocational counselor and 
the teacher of occupational information. 
On the basis of the data in Taste II, and 
taking into consideration the correlation 
between the Barr Scale and the Fryer 
Standard Scores, the major occupational 
groups may be arranged, tentatively, in the 
following order with the following ranks 
for intellectual demand: 


_ 
12) 


o-o through 0-3 
o-7 through o-9 
o-4 through o-6 
1-o through 1-4 
1-5 through 1-9 
2-6 

Composite 4 and 5 
3-0 through 3-4 
2-2 through 2-5 
Composite 6 and 7 
Composite 8 and 9 
2-0 

3-8 


It must be borne in mind that both the 
Fryer and Barr Scales are based on mean 


ae PpPwbhAY™MY DAQN Cro 
we 
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OccuPATIONs IN THE Barr SCALE AND IN THE Fryer List Crassiriep py Major 
OccupaTIONAL Groups oF THE DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES 


Major Occupations in Barr Scale Occupations in Fryer List 
Occupational Mean Barr Mean Standard 

Group n Value n Score 
o-o through o-3 27 14.62 II 6.05 
o-4 through 0-6 3 11.58 3 5.68 
o-7 through o-9 3 13.75 5 5.50 
1-o through 1-4 5 10.13 II 5.38 
1-5 through 1-9 2 10.45 I 4.76 
2-0 I 1.54 I 4.00 
2-2 through 2-5 4 8.03 2 4.64 
2-6 3 8.58 I 5-17 
3-0 through 3-4 7 7-62 3 4.90 
3-8 7 eee I 3.68 
Composite 4 and 5 30 8.54 34 4.90 
Composite 6 and 7 10 6.67 17 4.72 
Composite 8 and 9 7 3.93 I 3.73 
All 102 9.86 gi 5.08 
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GROUPING OCCUPATIONS BY INTELLIGENCE 


values; these means, of course, represent a 
considerable variation within an occupa- 
tion. In the Barr Scale, for instance, al- 
though only the means are reported, there 
was, as might be expected, difference in 
opinion among the judges as to the amount 
of intelligence required by any single 
occupation. Fryer, as a matter of fact, 
emphasizes this variation by reporting, 
not only the mean scores which we have 
used, but also the 25th and 75th percentile 
scores. In the classification of the Dic- 
tionary We Must expect that the variation 
will be even greater, since each major 
occupational group itself contains a wide 
range of occupations. 

The value of the above grouping de- 
pends on the insight of the vocational 
counselor. At best, the grouping is sug- 
gestive, rather than determinative. In 
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giving counsel and instruction, the intel- 
lectual calibre of the client and class 
should be considered. In advising with 
students in the upper 10 per cent of the in- 
tellectual distribution, it may be advisable 
to discuss, with relative brevity, all major 
occupational groups, but stress for careful 
analytic work, the code group o-o through 
0-3. In dealing with the middle half of the 
intellectual range one might stress the 
occupations with weights 8 through 4, 
etc. The grouping is merely one way of 
looking at occupations. Naturally the 
counselor should not neglect an indi- 
vidual’s interests, special aptitudes, or 
special opportunities, nor should the com- 
munity’s labor supply and demand, special 
situation, or educational facilities be dis- 
regarded in counseling and teaching. 


J Dr. Lorge is the Executive Officer of the Institute of Educational Research, Ne 
Division of Psychology, continuing Dr. Thorndike’s study of the prediction || 


of vocational success. 


last two years. 


\ 


Mr. Blau is a research assistant in the Institute who || 
has had the major responsibility of collecting data on that study during the 

It is hoped that the twenty-year follow-up study of the 
vocational careers of metropolitan youth will be completed this year. 











Do Vocational Interest Questionnaires Yield 
Consistent Results? 


HANS C. GORDON and WALTER W. HERKNESS, JR. 


Special Assistant to the Director, Division of Educational Research, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, and Special Assistant to the Principal, Germantown H. S., Philadelphia, Respectively 


@ Fifty Philadelphia high school boys 
filled out seven different vocational 
interest inventories. The interest pat- 
terns were analyzed for consistency 
and the results revorted here. This 
is another article in our series on 
interest inventories offered as an aid 
to our readers in evaluating such 
material. 





FTER ADMINISTERING a vocational in- 
terest questionnaire, a very natural 
question to ask is: Would the result have 
been the same had another questionnaire 
been chosen? Anderson! reports a nega- 
tive answer for a group of thirty-five men 
in an evening accounting class. In order 
to answer this question from the stand- 
point of a senior high school counselor, the 
authors have administered seven well- 
known vocational interest questionnaires 
to a group of fifty boys in the senior class 
at the Central High School, Philadelphia. 
The questionnaires were listed and stu- 
dents’ reactions described in a previous re- 
port.” 
1 Anderson, Roy N., ‘Comparative Study of Three 
Vocational Interest Tests,’’ Psych. Clinic, 22: 117-27, 


June—Aug., 1933. 
2 Occupations, XX (November, 1941), pp. 100-102. 


The typical boy in our study had interest 
patterns that were consistent in four or five 
of his seven questionnaires. In the remain- 
ing questionnaires the interest patterns 
were different although usually related to 
the dominant pattern. Consistency of the 
patterns for the several interest question- 
naires depended greatly upon the intensity 
of the student's interest in any one field. 
Half of the students showed persistent 
dominant interests in their responses to the 
items in the questionnaires. Our experi- 
ence shows that for the typical student in 
this group, the same dominant interest as 
discovered by the questionnaire scores ap- 
peared in five or six of the seven question- 
naires used. For the other students, one 
interest area appeared in slightly more 
than half of the questionnaires used and 
another interest area in the remaining part. 

Although the analysis of interest areas 
is different in each questionnaire, there are 
general areas of interest running through 
all of the seven questionnaires and point- 
ing to related groups of occupations. For 
example, one student, L. B., showed domi- 
nant interest in the field of medicine by 
consistent interest patterns for the seven 
questionnaires as reported in Taste I. 


Tasie | 
L. B. Questionnaire Highest Score 
One dominant interest Garretson Academic 
(medicine), seven Gentry Scientific 
consistent patterns Kuder Scientific 
Le Suer Professional 
Thurstone Biological 
Strong Artist, psychologist, architect, physician, dentist 
Cleeton Physician, biological sciences 
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TABLE II 


S. A. 


Questionnaire 


One dominant interest 
(engineering), seven 


Highest Score 


Garretson Technical 


consistent patterns Gentry Scientific and mechanical construction (equal 
scores ) 
Kuder Computational 
Le Suer Technical 


Thurstone Physical sciences 


Strong 
Cleeton 


Chemist, engineer, mathematician, physicist 
Engineer, technologist, chemist, mathematician, 


physical sciences 


Another student showed engineering inter- 
est (Taste II). 

However, a more nearly typical result is 
shown for a student (S. S.) with a general 
interest in business in Taste III. 

The business interests of S. S. are shown 
in the Garretson, Gentry, Le Suer, Thur- 
stone, Strong, and Cleeton blanks. This 
student's highest score shown in the Kuder 
questionnaire is Artistic. His scores in 
Persuasive and Computational interests in 
the Kuder questionnaire ranked second and 
fourth, respectively, among the seven 
fields in the Kuder. Accordingly, the 
Kuder analysis of interest in this case was 
somewhat at variance with the analyses in 
the other questionnaires. 

Half of the students (25) had interests 
classified as falling within two or more 
areas of relatively equal importance. One 
instance is illustrated in Tasie IV by J. W. 
whose interests fell into the areas of medi- 
cine and selling. 

J. W.’s highest scores in the Garretson, 
Gentry, Thurstone, and Cleeton blanks in- 


dicated interest in medicine; his highest 
scores in the Kuder and Strong blanks in- 
dicated interest in selling. The highest 
score in the LeSuer blank, Adventuresome, 
is said by the author to indicate imma- 
turity. 
StuDENTS CLASSIFIED 

In order to generalize for our study each 
student was classified arbitrarily into one 
of two groups: (1) those with intensive 
interests in one area and (2) those with 
interests diffused into two or more areas. 
For each student the highest and the next 
to the highest scores in each blank were 
studied in relation to similar scores in all 
other blanks. If these scores described one 
broad area of interest, the student was 
classified as belonging to the first group, 
those with intensive interests within one 
area; if these scores described two or more 
areas of interest, this student was classi- 
fied in the second group, those with inter- 
ests diffused into two or more areas. The 
first group consisting of 25 students, in- 
cluded L. B., S. A., and S. S. whose 


Taste III 


S. S. Questionnaire Highest Score 
One dominant interest Garretson Commercial 
(business occupa- Gentry Business 
tions), six consistent Kuder Artistic 
patterns Le Suer Clerical 
Thurstone Commercial 
Strong Office worker, banker, accountant, purchasing 
agent 
Cleeton Life iasurance salesman, real estate, specialized 


selling fields 
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Tase IV 
J. W. Questionnaire Highest Score 
Two interest areas Garretson Academic 
(medicine and sell- Gentry Scientific 
ing) Kuder Persuasive 
One blank indicating Le Suer Adventuresome (including pursuits involving 


immaturity - 
urstone 
Strong 


sports, thrill, action, travel, etc.) 
Biological 
Sales manager, life insurance salesman, real estate 


salesman 


Cleeton 


records are given above. The remaining 
25 students (the second group) have inter- 
ests in two or more areas, like J. W. 

For the first group of 25 students there 
were 175 questionnaires. In eight of the 
175 questionnaires, there were ties for the 
highest scores, making a total of 183 
“highest scores’’ reported for these 25 
students. Of these 183 highest scores, 
there were 143 scores or 78 per cent within 
broad interest areas. In other words, 78 
per cent of the highest scores for these 
students can be called consistent. 

In the case of students with interests in 
two or more general areas (the second 
group), 56 per cent of their highest scores 
were consistent; that is, they fell within 
one area for each student. This summary 
is provided in Tasxe V for both groups and 
for the total. For the total, 66 per cent of 
the highest scores were consistent in that 
they were located within a single area for 
each student. 


Physician, biological sciences 


Coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted between scores in some interest areas 
that seemed to be related, at least in name. 
This part of the study was restricted to the 
six group interest areas in the Strong 
blank compared with apparently related 
interest areas in other questionnaires. 
Taste VI lists these correlation coefficients 
in their order of magnitude. The coeffi- 
cients range from indexes of no relation- 
ship to 0.74. Most of the coefficients indi- 
cate a degree of positive relationship; the 
median coefficient is 0.40. The average re- 
liability coefficient for the six group scales 
in the Strong blank is 0.917.* Cleeton re- 
ports reliability coefficients ranging from 
0.82 to 0.91.‘ If it may be assumed that 


the fifty boys had as great a variability of 


(Please turn to page 429) 
3 Manual for Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Sept., 1940, page 4. 
* Manual of Directions for Vocational Interest Inven- 


tory, Glen U. Cleeton, 1937, page 20. 





TaBLe V 


NuMBER AND Per Cent or Hicuest Scores IN SEVEN VocATIONAL INTEREST BLANKS 
WITHIN AND OuTsIDE oF A SINGLE GENERAL AREA oF INTEREST FOR Eacu STUDENT 


No. 


Number of highest scores in single gen- 
eral area for each student 


Number of highest scores outside of a 
single general area for each student 


Total 


25 students 
intensive interests 


183 


25 students 
interests diffused 


in one area into 2 or more areas Tora 
PerCent No. PerCent No. Per Cent 
143 78 116 56 259 66 
40 re 91 at 131 34 
100 207 100 390* 100 


* Results for 350 questionnaires were analyzed (seven questionnaires filled out by each of 50 boys). The 
additional 40 scores were included as ties for highest interest areas. 
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Tasie VI 
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CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES IN THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
BLANK FOR MEN AND THE ScorEs IN OTHER VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANKS FOR 
*“RELATED’ AREAS 


AREA IN STRONG BLANK 
V 
Social science teacher, minister, per- 
sonnel, YMCA secretary, YMCA 


physical director, city school 
superintendent 
VIII 


Accountant, office worker, purchas- 
ing agent, banker 


IX 
Sales manager, life insurance sales- 
man, real estate salesman 


II 
Chemist, engineer, mathematician, 
physicist 


II 
Chemist, engineer, mathematician, 
physicist 


II 
Chemist, engineer, mathematician, 
physicist 
Vil 
Accountant, office worker, purchas- 
ing agent, banker 


V 

Social science teacher, minister, per- 
sonnel, YMCA secretary, YMCA 
physical director, city school su- 
perintendent 


X 
Lawyer, advertiser, author-journal- 
ist 


' VIll 
Accountant, office worker, purchas- 
ing agent, banker 


II 
Chemist, engineer, mathematician, 
physicist 


Vocational Interest 
Questionnaire and Area 
Cleeton—T M D 
Teacher, minister, social work- 
er, YMCA worker, others 
related to social sciences 


Cleeton—P BE 

Purchasing agent, business 
manager, clerk, others related 
to business administration 


Garretson 
Commercial 


Kuder—1 
Scientific 


Cleeton—E F C 

Engineer, technologist, chem- 
ist, mathematician, others re- 
lated to physical science 


Thurstone—S 
Scientific 


Cleeton—C P H 

Accountant, statistician, bank- 
er, broker, others related to 
finance 


Gentry—I 


Social service 


Gentry—II 
Literary 


Thurstone—C 
Commercial 


Gentry—VIII 
Scientific 


0.74 


0.68 


0.49 


P. E., 
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AREA IN STRONG BLANK 
IX 
Sales manager, life insurance sales- 
man, real estate salesman 


VIII 
Accountant, office worker, purchas- 
ing agent, banker 


IX 
Sales manager, life insurance sales- 
man, real estate salesman 


VIII 
Accountant, office worker, purchas- 
ing agent, banker 


IX 
Sales manager, life insurance sales- 
man, real estate salesman 


VIII 
Accountant, office worker, purchas- 
ing agent, banker 


I 
Artist, psychologist, architect, 
physician, dentist 
I 
Artist, psychologist, architect, 
physician, dentist 
V 


Social science teacher, minister, per- 
sonnel, YMCA secretary, YMCA 
physical director, city school 
superintendent 


IX 
Sales manager, life insurance sales- 
man, real estate salesman 


I 
Artist, psychologist, architect, 
physician, dentist 
X 


Lawyer, advertiser, author-journal- 
ist 


I 
Artist, psychologist, 
physician, dentist 


architect, 


OCCUPATIONS 


V ocational Interest 
Questionnaire and Area 


Cleeton—L S B 

Life insurance sales, real estate 
sales, other specialized sell- 
ing fields 


Le Suer 
Clerical 


Le Suer 
Mercantile and sales 


Gentry—IV 
Business 


Kuder—7 
Persuasive 


Kuder—2 
Computational 


Kuder—4 
Artistic 


Gentry—5 
Artistic 


Kuder—6 


Social service 


Gentry—IV 
Business 


Kuder—3 
Musical 


Gentry—Ill 


Law and government 


Thurstone—B 
Biological 


.48 


47 


.46 


.41 


.40 


.26 


24 


-23 
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Vocational Interest 


Arg IN StronG BLANK Questionnaire and Area r Fo Be 
I Cleeton—A C I 
Artist, psychologist, architect, Actor, musician, artist, other 
physician, dentist creative or public perform- 
ance occupations 0.14 0.09 
V Thurstone—P 
Social science teacher, minister, per- Athletic 
sonnel, YMCA secretary, YMCA 
physical director, city school 
superintendent 0.12 0.09 
VIII Garretson 
Accountant, office worker, purchas- Commercial 
ing agent, banker O.11 0.09 
X Cleeton—L J F 
Lawyer, advertiser, author-journal- Lawyer, journalist, other liter- 
ist ary and legal occupations 0.08 0.09 
I Cleeton—P A A 
Artist, psychologist, architect, Physician, others related to 
physician, dentist biological sciences 0.04 0.10 
>, 4 Thurstone—L 
Lawyer, advertiser, author-journal- Legal 
ist — .08 0.09 
I Le Suer 
Artist, psychologist, architect, Artistic 
physician, dentist — .03 0.10 


(Continued from page 426) 

interest scores as the groups used by the 
authors in computing reliability coeffi- 
cients, the interest scales in different 
blanks are really measuring related but 
somewhat different traits, regardless of 
apparent similarity in names; otherwise 
our correlation coefficients would more 
nearly approximate the reliability coeffi- 
cients reported by the various authors. 


Conclusion 
This investigation has not attempted to 
establish the validity or reliability of voca- 
tional interest questionnaires in general or 


of any of the seven questionnaires used. It 
does direct attention to similarities and 
differences in the results obtained from 
different questionnaires. Each question- 
naire seems to measure a somewhat differ- 
ent grouping of interest traits, regardless of 
apparent similarities. Our findings indi- 
cate need for great caution in the selection 
and use of vocational interest question- 
naires, especially if the counselor uses only 
one instrument. Unless a student shows 
an intense interest in a specialized area, 
there is almost an even chance that a sec- 
ond questionnaire would not yield results 
consistent with the first. 








Vocational Guidance in the Employment Interview 


CHARLES A. DRAKE 


Head, Methods Department, United Merchants and 
Manufacturers Management Corporation 


= The role of the employment inter- 
viewer in the company personnel of- 
fice is thoughtfully considered in this 
article. It is good business practice, 
says the author, for the interviewer 
to take advantage of his opportunity 
to give vocational advice, assuming 
that he is qualified in vocational gui- 
dance techniques. 





S$ THE EMPLOYMENT interviewer in the 
I company personnel office justified in 
going beyond the simple matter of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of an applicant for 
employment? That is, should he give the 
applicant any interpretation of the data 
upon which he bases his conclusion about 
the suitability of the individual or the rea- 
sons for the conclusion he has reached? 
We believe that the answer is emphatically 
“‘yes.”’ It is both a socially commendable 
effort and a matter of good business prac- 
tice. 

The employment interviewer has an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to give sound voca- 
tional guidance. He is confronted with a 
person who is genuinely motivated to seek 
a position. The interview should be, and 
usually is, of serious professional concern 
to the interviewer as well as of bread-and- 
butter importance to the candidate. No 
better situation can exist for discussion of 
the individual's vocational problems. 

While the foremost consideration of the 
applicant is usually his attempt to get a 
job rather than the problem of choosing 
and pursuing a career, it is this latter to 
which his thoughts should be directed. In 
shifting the individual's focus of attention 
to the career problem, the employment in- 
terviewer can perform a direct service. 


The applicant's need of a job—any job—is 
not the sole issue. The typical job-seeker 
is engaged in making the rounds of organi- 
zations and agencies with the reasonable 
expectation that he may, in the course of a 
few days or weeks, find a job that suits his 
temperament and abilities. How this job 
may bear upon a workable plan for a career 
is something about which he has thought 
very little. 

We must face the fact that not all appli- 
cants are of the so-called *‘promotional 
type’’ for whom the career motive should 
be paramount. Many should be more con- 
cerned with security and the reasonable ex- 
pectations of moderate achievement which 
their abilities warrant. Even where the 
career motive exists, the interviewer will 
frequently observe that the individual is 








inadequately prepared for progress beyond | 


the beginning levels, and he knows that 
more preparation, both general and specific, 
will be required to break through these 
beginning levels. Advice on this point is 
definitely in order regardless of whether 
the individual is to be employed or not. 


Speciric ApvicE NEEDED 


Many applicants who lack suitable 
preparation either for beginning jobs or for 
promotion from beginning jobs may be- 


come acceptable candidates when such in- | 


adequacies are removed. Pointing out this 
fact requires little time and is genuinely 
appreciated. The applicant who acts in 
accordance with such advice and later pre- 
sents himself for another interview has 
added not one but two items in favor of his 
acceptance: better preparation and will- 
ingness to act on constructive suggestions. 

Personality characteristics, frequently of 
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THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 


a remediable sort, often stand in the way 
of a candidate's acceptance, particularly 
for sales training jobs. Most of such dis- 
abilities are either under-rated by, or un- 
known to, the person possessing them. 
The first step in removing such a handicap 
is recognition of its existence. The second 
step is some constructive effort to remove 
the offending trait or traits by methods 
that are generally well known to students 
of psychology. 

Matters of attitude are frequently causes 
for rejection of a candidate. Most atti- 
tudes can be modified if the person is will- 
ing to face the fact and make the effort to 
effect the change. There is no better place 
than the employment interview to bring 
this factually and forcefully to the appli- 
cant’s attention. 


Tue Empioyer’s ANGLE 


From the employer's angle, the most de- 
sirable candidate is one who expresses the 
attitude that he has some definite service 
to give the company above and beyond the 
ability to do acceptable routine during the 
hours of the work day. Such an applicant 
will have prepared himself with the train- 
ing which should turn his potentiality into 
actuality on the job. Yet this seemingly 
obvious approach is comparatively rare. 
The vast majority of applicants are con- 
cerned only with what theemployer can and 
will give in return for services that are per- 
functory and often barely acceptable. In 
tolerating and perpetuating such atti- 
tudes, if not actually inculcating them, 
both the schools and the employers are at 
fault. Where vocational guidance is ade- 
quate in the schools, this attitude should 
be met less frequently. The possibility 
that the employment interview may do 
much to change the condition is not very 
promising. 

’ There are applicants with certain other 
characteristics who should be given em- 
phatic advice. Persons who are too in- 
telligent or whose training or experience is 
much too extensive for the requirements of 
the jobs available should generally be 
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guided in seeking more suitable oppor- 
tunities. Frequently such persons can be 
referred to other organizations, both as a 
favor to the latter and as a matter of justice 
to the applicants. It must be remembered 
that we do a person no favor when we 
place him on a job for which he is un- 
suited, regardless of how great his need or 
how insistent his arguments. By such ac- 
tion we are only inviting the delayed 
effects of vocational maladjustment. 

Occasionally an applicant insists upon 
assurances of security or definite promo- 
tion, which no business organization is in 
a position to give. The lack of logic and 
realism in making such demands must be 
forcibly emphasized. No one is in a better 
position than the employment interviewer 
to point out the fallacy and the disquali- 
fying character of such an approach. 


Usinc Test Resutts 


Where employment tests are used, we 
favor the giving of suitable interpretations 
of results to the candidates. The special 
abilities and disabilities that are taken 
into consideration in an appraisal of the 
applicant for employment may then be 
pointed out. Such an appraisal need not 
be expressed in terms that are either dis- 
couraging or demoralizing to the subject, 
however poor the test results may be. The 
point of view taken by the interviewer 
should be that the individual has definite 
abilities of some vocational value and that 
the problem of using those abilities in an 
appropriate job is one that can be satisfac- 
torily solved when properly attacked. It 
must be borne in mind that the test results 
will not cover the whole area of human 
abilities and that the individual may pos- 
sess certain abilities and aptitudes that re- 
quire identification through other means, 
such as the interview itself, job experience, 
hobbies, and interests. 

For the applicant accepted to fill a job, 
certain other guidance is desirable. Part 
of this will not be directly vocational in 
sharacter but will bear upon his personal 
adjustment in the job situation. Every 
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office and every factory is a social group 
composed of various sub-groups of differ- 
ing personalities. The new employee, 
when he enters upon his work, is con- 
fronted with an objective fact and not 
merely with a sociological theory. There 
are things to be avoided, other personali- 
ties to be handled with tact, regulations 
and social customs tobeobserved. Follow- 
up interviews after several weeks or 
months of employment will uncover many 
opportunities for guidance of this sort, as 
well as for more direct vocational gui- 
dance in terms of requirements for promo- 
tion, transfer, and for making changes 
within the organization. 

The exit interview following voluntary 
or involuntary termination of services is 
the last, but a very important, opportunity 
for vocational guidance. If the leaving 
employee has performed satisfactory ser- 
vice, he may later return even better 
equipped to serve the organization. Re- 
gardless of the reason for leaving, we pre- 
fer to have him depart with the utmost 
possible good-will toward the company 
and toward the individuals with whom he 
has been associated. A company that en- 
joys the high regard of most of its former 
employees is happily situated to attract the 
most desirable of the inexhaustible supply 
of new applicants for jobs. 

The amount of time actually required to 
give helpful vocational advice to appli- 
cants who obviously require it is not ex- 
cessive. This assumes that interviewers 
are qualified in vocational guidance tech- 
niques and possess the necessary occupa- 
tional information to make the appro- 
priate analysis and to give the needed ad- 
vice. With the development of personnel 
management toward professional status, 
we may expect that appropriate training 
to this end will be an integral part of the 
preparation of employment interviewers. 

How may we justify this service as good 
business practice? There are several ways. 


OCCUPATIONS 


In offering such guidance to individuals, 
we are building up good-will toward the 
organization not only among the appli- 
cants themselves but among thousands of 
other persons to whom their experiences 
will be related and who may in turn influ- 
ence the number of well-qualified candi- 
dates appearing for employment. In refer- 
ring applicants to other companies, we do 
those organizations a favor which we may 
almost invariably expect to be reciprocated 
in kind. This is one of the prime reasons 
why the employment personnel of different 
organizations, competitors and non-com- 
petitors alike, should make an effort to 
know each other personally and infor- 
mally. Itis alsoareason for attending pro- 
fessional meetings and becoming ac- 
quainted with persons in similar positions, 
as well as keeping abreast of develop- 
ments in the field. 

In all of this effort, it is desirable to 
maintain a sound professional and objec- 
tive attitude. The employment inter- 
viewer has a dual task to perform, with 
his first allegiance to his employer. Be- 
yond that obligation, he has a duty to- 
ward the individuals who offer themselves 
for employment, whether or not they are 
acceptable. If, by giving needed service, 
he can encourage more and better appli- 
cants to present themselves, he is con- 
tributing valuable assistance to his com- 
pany and to society. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the employment in- 
terviewer may be doing an applicant an in- 
jury when he recommends him or employs 
him for a job for which he is not suited; 
he may do no harm when he rejects an ap- 
plicant without guidance and without an 
explanation of the reasons therefore; but 
he is rendering a definite service when, in 
either acceptance or rejection, he gives the 
applicant sound and helpful advice based 
upon a careful appraisal of the latter's abil- 
ities and limitations. 
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A Study of the Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test 


M. V. MARSHALL 


Professor of Education, Franklin and Marshall College 


* Counselors in school and college are 

continually searching for reliable 

tools to aid them in effective guidance. 

The experience of others with specific 

tests is therefore of interest to those 

who want to select the best material 
available. 





NE OF THE important problems which 
O confront a college student is: In 
which field shall I major? Related to this 
is the problem of a choice of vocation. 
The services of the institution to its stu- 
dents would be greatly strengthened if 
instruments were available to furnish ac- 
curate guidance for these and similar 
problems. 

The Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, 
by D. L. Zyve, purports to be such an in- 
strument. Its manual, however, furnishes 
but meager and unsatisfactory evidence of 
the validity of the test. A study of its 
validity made previously by the present 
author seemed to show rather high valid- 
ity.! But it was limited in scope and a 
further study seemed desirable before ad- 
mitting the test to the status of a guidance 
instrument. 

Since the appropriate place for using the 
test for counseling purposes would be be- 
fore the student had begun to major in 

1M. V. Marshall, “‘The Validity of the Stanford 


Scientific Aptitude Test,” The Journal of Educational 
Research, May, 1939. 


science, it was administered, for the pur- 
poses of this study, at the end of the 
sophomore year or the beginning of the 
junior year. Forty-seven students took 
the test. Scores on the test were then cor- 
related by the product-moment method 
with the following: average science grade 
in the freshman and sophomore years, 
average science grade in the junior and 
senior years, the average chemistry grade 
for all four years, the average physics 
grade for all four years, and the average 
biology grade for all four years. In the 
case of thirty-three students, the percen- 
tile ranking on the medical aptitude test 
of the American Medical Association was 
available also, so the coefficient of correla- 
tion between these marks and the marks on 
the scientific aptitude test was computed. 


CoNCLUSION 


1. None of these correlations is high. 
The data would not justify the use of the 
test in helping students to decide for or 
against majoring in science. 

2. The correlation of the scientific ap- 
titude test with junior and senior science 
grades is lower than that with freshman 
and sophomore grades. This is unex- 
pected but may be explained by the elimi- 
nation of four students which may have 
shortened the range, thus affecting the 
correlation. 


CoRRELATIONS—SCIENTIFIC APTITUDE TEST 


With average of chemistry grades 
With average of — grades 
With average of biology grades 


With medical aptitude test 


A bw KP 


With freshman and sophomore science grades 
With junior and senior amport ome 


N 

0.404* .09 47 

0.345* .09 43 

0.362 .085 47 

0.423 + .08 46 

. 0.523 * .07 46 
0.189 .11 33 
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3. In the case of individual sciences, 
correlation was highest for biology and 
lowest for chemistry. This also was un- 
expected in view of the nature of the con- 
tents of the test which give a large place 
to computations and physical problems. 
Moreover the former study of the validity 
of the science aptitude test showed corre- 
lation in the reverse order. 

4. The low correlation with the medi- 
cal aptitude test is also at variance with 
the former finding and suggests that the 
two tests measure quite different abilities. 

Twenty-five students took the Stanford 


Y Born and educated in Nova Scotia, Dr. Marshall served in the Canadian YX 

| Army from 1916-1919 during World War I. 

education at Harvard University. After years of varied teaching experience || 

be became a superintendent of schools in Nova Scotia and in 1929 came tohis |B 

present position at Franklin and Marshall College. 

‘Education as a Social Force’’ and of numerous articles in professional 
journals. 





A 


OCCUPATIONS 


Scientific Aptitude Test twice, once at the 
end of the sophomore year and again dur- 
ing the senior year. The coefficient of cor- 
relation between the two series of marks 
by the rank-difference-squared method is 
0.981. This indicates a very high reliabil- 
ity for the test. 

The present study, then, may be sum- 
marized as indicating that the Stanford 
Scientific Aptitude Test possesses high re- 
liability but rather low validity. Its prac- 
tical utiliry with college students is there- 
fore open to question. 


He did his graduate work in 
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Want Ads Give Students Leads 


DWANE R. COLLINS 
Director, Student Personnel Service, W. C. Mepham High School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


@ How one high school uses to advan- 
tage the want ads of a metropolitan 
daily paper is described in this ar- 
ticle. This use of a newspaper as a 
source of current occupational infor- 
mation may prove helpful to other 
schools wishing to launch similar 
projects. 





NE source of information regarding 

current occupational trends and op- 
portunities is the ‘‘Help Wanted”’ sections 
of newspapers. This source has been util- 
ized for two years by students in our high 
school. Positions advertised in news- 
papers serving the area are tabulated and 
posted daily by NYA workers. The tabu- 
lations show the various kinds of jobs 
offered and the frequency of their listings 
during designated periods of time. Daily, 
weekly, and finally semester summaries are 
in constant use by all students. Seniors 
and drop-outs are especially interested in 
these data. 

The tabulations covering the first six 
months were made on accounting sheets. 
This enabled the tabulators to insert new 
job titles into the alphabetical listings. 
Now the tabulations are made on mimeo- 
gtaphed lists. If new job titles appear, 
the lists will be revised. Table I shows a 
monthly classified summary of job listings 
in the ‘help wanted’’ section of The New 
York Times during October, 1941. Only job 
title summaries are placed on bulletin 
boards. 

The tabulations are used in several ways. 
Many students, particularly seniors, are 
often found in front of the bulletin board 
observing and discussing the job informa- 
tion. This initial curiosity and interest on 
the part of the students frequently leads to 
further occupational inquiry. The libra- 


rian and vocational counselor are often ap- 
proached with such characteristic state- 
ments as ‘I saw on the bulletin board that 
there are several multigraph operators 
needed. Do you have any information 
about this occupation?’ This affords an 
excellent opportunity for the vocational 
counselor to assist the student in making 
his ‘‘next step’’ plans. The counselor also 
finds the tabulations. useful during indi- 
vidual interviews that call for so-called 
“negative guidance”’ or for the investiga- 
tion of new fields of interest, etc. 

Each school drop-out or graduate is in- 
terviewed by the counselor. Those who 
are going immediately into employment 
find an indication of job opportunities in 
their occupational choice or in jobs re- 
lated to their chosen field from the tabula- 
tions. The counselor suggests jobs from 
the lists in which the training, abilities, 
and interests of the counselee may be 
utilized. 


FREQUENTLY Usep 


The want ad tabulations are taken into 
the classrooms. The commercial, indus- 
trial arts, art, and home economics teach- 
ers find them useful in motivating students 
to learn certain skills. English teachers 
find that students enjoy writing themes 
about the job tabulation service, job op- 
portunities, or about specific jobs on the 
lists. Perhaps the greatest use of the tabu- 
lations by students in classes is made by 
freshmen and seniors in their social studies 
classes. Each group devotes part of one 
semester to a study of occupations. Fresh- 
men use the tabulated information as part 
of the job opportunity information in their 
¢gareer notebooks and in filling out ‘“The 
Vocational Survey Blank’’ (published by 
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Science Research Associates, Chicago). 
They spend a period of time in learning 
how to search intelligently ‘‘help wanted” 
ads in the newspapers. They enjoy mak- 
ing job trend charts to predict the demand 
for certain workers at some future date. 
Hundreds of charts similar to Figure 1 can 
easily be made using one or many job title 
tabulations. The monthly and semester 
summaries provide dynamic material for 
the seniors in social studies as they plan 
their next steps. By making job trend 
charts they can predict relative job securi- 
ties and seasonal fluctuations. They can 
observe the nature of industry's immediate 
wants. Sufficient time is provided to en- 
able seniors to learn how to use help 
wanted ads to secure employment. They 
write letters of application, follow up 
with interviews, and often secure employ- 
ment which begins immediately after 
graduation. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The vocational counselor finds that the 
statistics from the tabulations kept over a 
period of time reveal certain job trends. 
In counseling youth he finds it necessary to 
make constant study of job trends and job 
opportunities. 

A review of the literature of this field of 
information reveals marked and swift 
shifts in the needs of employers. To 
know that a local plumber needs an ap- 
prentice assistant is important, but such 
knowledge assists in the occupational ad- 
justment of perhaps but one youth. The 
counselor of public school youth must 
have a wide range of information for all his 
counselees. 

A survey by the counselor of all of each 
day's occupational opportunities in any 
large population is not possible. The 
counselor must secure his information 
from the summaries that are submitted by 
several agencies. The number of sources 
and accuracy of such information are 
rapidly increasing. Occasionally a book 
is published on job trends and job oppor- 
tunities. The outstanding work is by H. 
Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson, 
entitled Occupational Trends in the United 
States. Many counselors use the publica- 
tions of the Science Research Associates, 
Institute for Careers, and similar organiza- 
tions. Many have found the releases of 
the United States Goverment through its 
Employment Service, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Civil Service Commission, Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Labor, Office of 
Education, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, and other agencies to be 
helpful. Professional and non-professional 
magazines present much pertinent material. 
The counselor also may draw on his own 
occupational survey results. 

This list of sources is neither compre- 
hensive nor all-inclusive. However, it 
indicates that much of the information on 
job trends and job opportunities used by 
most counselors is not the most recent ob- 
tainable. This does not mean that such 
sources are of no value; they are indispen- 
sable. But the publication of books or 
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Tase I 


CrassirigeD SuMMaRyY oF Joss Listep in THE New York Times, Octossr, 1941 


FEMALE 


Professional and managerial occupations 


139 


Buyer 5, Counselor Head 2, Millinery Manager 5, Teacher 6, etc. 


Clerical and sales occupations 


771 


Bookkeeper 126, Cashier 6, Secretary 68, Stenographer 161, etc. 


Service occupations 


Companion 3, Manicurist 3, Nurse Maid 23, etc. 


Agricultural 
Skilled occupations 


Alteration Hand 16, Corsetiere 8, Upholsteresses 2, etc. 


Semi-skilled occupations 


Corset Fitter 3, Drapers 2, Packers 1, etc. 


Unskilled occupations 





MALE 


Professional and managerial occupations 


515 


Diemaker 21, Estimator 9, Mechanical Engineer 17, Pharmacist 26, etc. 


Clerical and sales occupations 


358 


Accountant 159, Collectors 11, Multigraph Operator 11, Stenographer 13, etc. 


Service occupations 


84 


Caretaker 1, Hairdresser 3, Janitor 9, etc. 


Agricultural 
Florist 


Skilled occupations 


I 


301 


Electrician 4, Engraver 5, Jeweler 13, Radio Serviceman 39, etc. 


Semi-skilled occupations 


75 


Lathe Hands 5, Polisher 6, Printing Press Feeders 5, etc. 


Unskilled occupations 
Handy Man 5 


pamphlets takes time; even the news re- 
leases of the Department of Labor arrive 
at the counselor’s desk with information 
several days old. The “‘help wanted" 
tabulation offers a source of up-to-date job 
information and trends of local signifi- 
cance. 

To be of greatest value, weekly, monthly 
and semester summaries obtained from the 
“help wanted’’ columns of newspapers 
must be interpreted. 
monthly summary showing a total want 


For example, a | 





1,339 


ad frequency of thirty loopers does not 
necessarily mean that thirty individual job 
opportunities were offered. It may repre- 
sent several day listings of the same job 
opportunity. Nevertheless, the number is 
locally significant. Either there are sev- 
eral loopers needed or the demand for a 
few loopers has found few or no appli- 
cants. The “‘job thermometer,’ as some 
of our students call it, has its greatest 
values in being local and recent. In fact, it 
presents some of today's job opportunities. 











Employment Trends at Ventura Junior College 


LEO P. KIBBY 


Vice-Principal, Ventura Junior College, Ventura, California 


= In most schools some students are 
working part time but frequently the 
school administrators have no accu- 
rate figures on embloyment. This 
California Junior College, however, 
decided to “count noses’’ and obtain 
the information presented in this 
article. 


IX THE FALL Of 1940, and again in 1941, 
surveys of student employment were 
made at the Ventura Junior College. The 
surveys sought to determine (1) percen- 
tage of students working part time, (2) 
percentage of girls and boys working, (3) 
percentage of various classes (11-14) 
working, (4) average number of hours 
worked per week, and (5) average rate of 
pay per hour received by both boys and 
girls. 

In 1940, 946, or 64 per cent of the enroll- 
ment of 1,474 students, and in 1941, 656, 
or 52 per cent of the enrollment of 1,263 
students, returned the part-time employ- 
ment questionnaire. Of the 946 students 
in 1940, 515 were boys and 431 were girls. 
In 1941, the numbers were 322 and 334, re- 
spectively. The percentage of students re- 
porting in each class in relation to the total 
class enrollment was as follows for 1940: 
II's, 0.§62; 12's, 0.765; 13'S, 0.752; 14's, 
0.666; Specials, 0.30. For 1941 the per- 
centage is: 11's, 0.420; 12's, 0.637; 13's, 
0.553; 14's, 0.801; Specials, 0.173. 

A comparison of the two surveys (TaBLE 
I) yields interesting differences between 
employment trends in 1940 and 1941. 

In general, these trends may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. In 1940, 27 per cent of the 946 stu- 
dents reporting were working part time. 


Of this number, 72, or 17 per cent of the 
total number of girls reporting, and 180, or 
35 per cent of the boys reporting, were 
working part time. At present, 37 per cent 
of the 656 students reporting are working 
part time. Of this number, 86, or 26 per 
cent of the total number of girls reporting, 
and 155, or 48 per cent of the boys report- 
ing, are working part time. In other 
words, the ratio between boys and girls 
working is two to one and is approxi- 
mately the same for both years. In 1940, 
one girl out of five and one boy out of three 
were working part time, and in 1941, one 
out of four girls and one out of two boys 
were working part time. 

2. In relation to the entire student 
body reporting, the percentage of students 
working in each class in 1940 was as fol- 
lows: 11's, 4 per cent; 12's, 6 per cent; 
13's, 10 per cent; 14's, 4 per cent; Specials, 
3 per cent. At the present the relation- 
ship is: 11's, 8 per cent, 12's, 8 per cent; 
13's, § per cent; 14's, 14 per cent; Spe- 
cials, 1 per cent. 

3. The percentage of students in each 
regular class, except the 13th, who stated 
that they were working is higher in 1941 
than 1940. For example, in 1940, approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the 14th grade class 
reporting was working, while in 1941, 
more than 65 per cent of the present 14th 
grade class reporting was working. 

4. The number of students in the 13th 
grade who claim that they are now work- 
ing represents a difference of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent below the number who 
reported working in 1940. Thus far, no 
explanation for this decrease has been de- 
termined. 

5. The number of students in the 14th 
grade who indicate that they are now 
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Taste | 
Membership Number Per Cent Number Membership Per Cent Total Per Cent 
Year Class Total Working Working Working Total Working Working 
Girls Boys 
1940 II 119 13 0.109 27 88 0.306 0.193 
1941 II 93 25 0.268 28 53 0.§2 0.292 
1940 12 106 16 0.150 42 129 0.325 0.246 
1941 12 gI 23 0.252 32 85 0.376 0.312 
1940 13 131 26 0.198 65 189 0.344 0.284 
1941 13 95 15 0.158 19 80 0.237 0.193 
1940 14 §2 9 0.173 29 76 0.381 0.296 
1941 14 48 23 0.479 67 89 0.752 0.656 
1940 Specials* 23 8 0.348 17 33 0.515 0.446 
1941 Specials* 7 fe) 0.000 9 15 0.60 0.409 
Totals 
1940 431 72 0.167 180 515 0.349 0.266 
1941 334 86 0.257 155 322 0.481 0.367 





* Indicates students not assigned specifically to any class. 


working shows a difference of 36 per cent 
above that of 1940. This figure is in 
strange contrast to the decrease to be noted 
in the 13th grade since approximately the 
same percentage of students in each class in 
1940 stated that they were working (0.296 
to 0.284, respectively). 

6. In 1940, the boys averaged 20 hours 
and the girls 13 hours per week. In 1941, 


Since 1935 Mr. Kibby has held various administrative positions at Ventura 
A graduate of Stanford University, he hopes to complete 
his work for the doctorate at the University of Southern California, June, 1942. 


4 Junior College. 


the average number of hours worked per 
week was 23°/, and 11'/4, respectively. 

7. In 1940, the boys earned, on the 
average, 371/2 cents and the girls 33 cents 
per hour. In 1941, the boys’ rate of pay 
per hour had increased to an average of 
41'/2 cents while the wage for the girls, 32 
cents, was slightly less than that of 1940. 
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Teachers Don Overalls 


WARREN C. DAVIS 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


@ Here is an account of how one voca- 
tional school encourages its teaching 
personnel to seek occupational exbert- 
ence during the summer vacation in 
order to forge a closer link between 
the school and the world of work. 





2 RocuesteR ATHENAEUM and Mc- 
chanics Institute is a privately en- 
dowed institution offering training in the 
fields of applied art, photography, pub- 
lishing and printing, costume art and re- 
tailing, food administration, general home 
economics, electricity, mechanics, and 
chemistry. The majority of the students 
of the Athenaeum are following a coopera- 
tive plan in which four weeks of class 
work is alternated with four weeks of 
work on a job, to make training functional. 
However, the functional aspects of the 
Athenaeum’s program do not stop with 
the student. Instructors are encouraged to 
increase their vocational competence. This 
they do in a variety of ways. For instance, 
some instructors may spend their summers 
in taking formal courses in their particular 
fields of interest at other institutions; 
some acquire additional professional ex- 
perience by teaching summer courses at 
other academic institutions; while others 
seek summer employment in stores and in- 
dustries where they may become better ac- 
quainted with the types of services de- 
manded by occupations which tend to ab- 
sorb graduates of the Athenaeum. 


A Variety or Joss SouGHT 


Summer employment in industry is an 
experience that most faculty members 
prize highly. Instructors frequently re- 
mark that this work experience puts their 


own feet on the ground and affords them an 
understanding of what functional training 
means. The types of summer jobs held by 
instructors vary widely. Some instructors 
seek ordinary production or assembly 
work. Others are specialists in their par- 
ticular fields and seek employment in in- 
dustries where their services are in de- 
mand. Some instructors interested in per- 
sonnel administration seek jobs in industry 
in the personnel field. Others who are in- 
terested in industrial management try to 
find summer employment in this field. 
More specifically these summer jobs in- 
clude simple production, processing, and 
assembly work; specialized technical jobs 
such as machine operators, construction 
supervisors; special work in the fields of 
chemistry or electricity. Then there are 
those who do consulting work, job train- 
ing and other personnel work, time and 
motion study, routing, inspection, tool de- 
sign, drafting, and various kinds of indus- 
trial planning and engineering. 


BENEFITS FOR ALL CONCERNED 


The values for the instructor from this 
summer employment are mainly broadened 
experience. He keeps abreast with occupa- 
tional practice and is able to enrich his 
teaching by drawing illustrative material 
from his work experience. In addition to 
their educative values many of these sum- 
mer jobs are reasonably remunerative to 
the instructors. 

The values accruing to the Athenaeum 
from the policy of having instructors em- 
ployed in industry are many. In the first 
place it is a means of securing better rela- 
tions between the Athenaeum and the 
community. It furnishes a basis upon 
which curriculum design can be seen in a 
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functional perspective. Furthermore, it 
affords the teaching personnel a pragmatic 
basis on which to formulate their teaching 
philosophies and procedures. 

Values, however, do not always flow in 
one direction. Industries employing in- 
structors of the Athenaeum are in many 
cases securing the services of specialists in 
their respective fields. It is also a fact that 
instructors going into an industry are fre- 
quently able to observe conditions needing 
improvement that are not likely to be ob- 
served by regular employees who are 
mainly concerned with routine aspects of 
their jobs. The industries also benefit 
from a cooperative industrial and educa- 
tional program which results in better 
trained working personnel. 

Instructors whose activities at the 
Athenaeum are chiefly concerned with 
general education admit that this summer 


employment has a truly liberalizing influ- 
ence on them. Nobody is really liberally 
educated until he understands something 
about the processes by means of which 
goods are actually produced. These work 
experiences provide a basis for a more 
functional view of life and tend to dis- 
courage wishful thinking. A respect is 
generated for the field of production which 
frequently did not exist previously, and 
which is likely to be overlooked if too 
much time is consumed in book learning. 
It is an obvious fact that the standard of 
living is determined by the number and 
quality of goods produced by people work- 
ing in the field of direct production. Any 
efforts made to bring the schools into 
closer relationship with the field of pro- 
duction will certainly be steps leading to- 
ward the enrichment of the educative 
process. 


/ For a dozen years Dr. Davis has been teaching industrial psychology and \, 


economics at the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 
contributed to various professional journals and is now interested in ‘‘devel- ; 
| oping a liberal component for technical education by using the activity 
1 analysis technique’’ and ‘‘measuring social aptitudes.” 


He has 


Practicing what 


my he preaches, he has spent four summers in industrial jobs. 











The White Collar Fallacy 


C. CURRIEN SMITH 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 


* The prevailing practice of youth to 

set a white collar job as an occupa- 

tional goal is deplored by this writer 

who argues that other types of work 

offer just as great opportunity for 

financial success, social service, and 
personal happiness. 





Pe OF THE occupational choices 
of high school students usually re- 
veals that a majority of the pupils have 
outgrown the notion of being a cowboy, a 
fireman, an auto mechanic, or a railroad 
engineer and that most of them aspire to 
join the professions—to become doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, nurses—or big business 
executives. Seldom does the choice of 
occupation extend beyond the realm of the 
white collar. 

The underlying philosophy and the cur- 
riculum organization of the traditional 
high school are both conducive to the de- 
velopment of the idea that only the white 
collar occupation is likely to be accom- 
panied by personal satisfaction, social 
recognition, and economic security. The 
typical high school teacher or administra- 
tor betrays, boldly or by innuendo, an ab- 
sence of faith in and a lack of respect for 
any occupation that seems on the surface 
to call for ‘“‘brawn’’ rather than for 
““brains."’ And the curriculum organiza- 
tion reflects this philosophy, for about 80 
per cent of the credits are designed pri- 
marily to lead eventually into about 20 
per cent of the jobs. 

Now, it is obvious that there is small 
possibility of 80 per cent of the people 
holding the jobs that can eventually ac- 
commodate only 20 per cent of the work- 
ing population. Thus, it seems certain 
that more than half the high school stu- 


dent body is doomed to disappointment if 
the white collar job is consistently re- 
tained as a goal. Apparently, the only 
way to escape such disappointment is to 
forsake the goal when and if nearly all 
signs point in another direction. Among 
the signs are (1) types of work available 
locally or within reasonable reach, (2) 
type or types of work in which family is 
engaged, (3) educational background and 
aptitude, and (4) possibility of and incli- 
nation to overcome whatever educational 
and probational barriers stand between the 
subject and his goal. 


A Reauistic APPROACH 


When the signs do point in another di- 
rection, as well they must in a majority of 
instances—whether due to luck, circum- 
stances, or mathematical chances—what 
possibility is there that disappointment in 
not obtaining a white collar job may be 
avoided? May not the disappointment be 
equally as effective regardless of when it is 
felt? The answer is that there need be no 
disappointment at all if a sane and whole- 
some attitude toward one’s life work is 
adequately developed and observed. A 
little simple figuring will reveal that the 
chances for financial success, social service, 
and personal happiness are just as great, if 
not greater, in the 80 per cent of the jobs 
than they are in the 20 per cent of the jobs. 

Webb Waldron, writing in the Noven- 
ber, 1940, issue of the Reader's Digest,’ 
stated: 


Youth's best opportunity for work 
today is in the factory. With America’s 
increasing industrialization, white col- 
lar jobs are becoming proportionately 


1 Condensed in Reader's Digest from original article 
in Woman's Day. 
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fewer, and—a fact of equal importance— 
the widest road to the executive desk 
starts at the bench. 

I recently asked the top man in each of 
50 outstanding industrial corporations, 
“Where would you suggest that a young 
man try to get a start?’’ Replies were 
impressively overwhelming: ‘‘In the 
shoo, if he is ambitious.” 

The notion that a mechanic is a robot, 
endlessly and unthinkingly repeating 
one set of motions, is so ridiculous that 
it is hard to see why it persists. Thou- 
sands of white collar jobs are more 
monotonous and offer less in the way of 
advancement. The man in the shop is 
constantly pushed ahead if he shows 
ability. He may become a master 
craftsman, with a skill as delicate as any 
surgeon's; or through his intimate 
knowledge of machines, the products 
they make, and the men who make 
them, he may progress to management. 
He need never stop learning, and no wall 
bars his progress. 

E. P. Bullard (an executive in a ma- 
chine tool plant) told me a story that 
might serve as a parable of American in- 
dustry. A friend, a professional man, 
asked for a job for his son. ‘‘Send him 
around,”’ said Mr. Bullard. ‘‘I'll start 
him as a machinist apprentice. There's 
a good chance to go ahead.’ But over- 
alls didn’t appeal to father or son, and 
the boy went to work ina bank. When 
his father died the son was earning $11 a 
week; he needed more pay so he could 
help at home, and again he asked for a 
job. 

“You've lost a lot of time, Henry,”’ 
said Mr. Bullard, ‘‘buc I'll start you as 
an apprentice and push you ahead as 
fast as possible. Or, there’s another 
opening—clerk in the stockroom. Not 
much chance for advancement, but it’s 
cleaner work.’ Henry chose the stock- 
room. Still there, he now earns $35 a 
week. 

But Bill, same age, who took the ap- 
prenticeship when it was first offered 
Henry, is now in the western territory, 
making $25,000 a year. 

“I don’t say Henry would have gone 
as far as Bill,’ Mr. Bullard commented.» 
“But if he'd started in the shop he cer- 


tainly would be farther along than he is. 
The chances now are even better than 
when Bill started.”’ 


Wuere ArE THE GREATEST FINANCIAL 
REeTuRNs? 


When I first read this article, I began to 
ponder the subject. I was already con- 
vinced that many of the most beneficial 
services to mankind are rendered by work- 
ers in overalls—that policemen, firemen, 
waitresses, bus drivers, plumbers, carpen- 
ters, auto mechanics, and farmers are as 
essential to a well-ordered life in our 
present-day society as are physicians, law- 
yers, ministers, teachers, and nurses. I 
had no illusions about the artificial con- 
cept of culture that forms the basis for 
much of the disrepute that attaches to all 
jobs except those that permit the use of 
white collars. I had also observed that 
manifestations of happiness occur just as 
frequently, if not more frequently, among 
the so-called working classes as among so- 
called professional classes. But I was in- 
clined to question the possibility that op- 
portunities for financial return could be as 
great in the factory as they are ordinarily 
supposed to be in the independent business 
and professional fields. I am now convinced 
that the field or type of work that a person 
chooses to engage in plays an insignificant part 
in the lifetime earnings of an individual. 

According to a study made by the Na- 
tional Resources Board, based on data for 
the year 1935-1936, there are approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 families of two or more 
people living in the United States. Only 
3 per cent of these families have an income 
of more than $5,000; 10 per cent of the 
families receive between $2,500 and $5,000; 
and 87 per cent of the families receive less 
than $2,500 per year. The median income 
of all families is $1,160. In other words, 
half the families have an income above, 
and half below, $1,160 a year. When 
families receiving any form of relief from 
the government are removed from the 
tabulation, the median income is found to 
be $1,285 and the other figures remain ap- 
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proximately the same. Thus, the chances 
for any randomly selected family to earn 
more than $5,000 a year are 3 in 100, and 
the chances for earning more than $2,500 a 
year are 13 in 100. The chances are 50-50 
that the annual income will not exceed 
$1,160 if 1935-1936 conditions should 


prevail. 


Earnincs BY OccuPATIONAL Groups 


When the figures are broken down in 
terms of seven occupational groups, it is 
found that the median incomes for the 
various groups, cited in order of magni- 
tude, are as follows: 


Occupational Group § Median Income 


Farming $ 965 
Wage-cearning 1,175 
Independent business 1,515 
Clerical 1,710 
Salaried professional 2,100 
Salaried business 2,485 
Independent professional 3,540 


From these figures alone, one would infer 
that the best chances for relatively large 
incomes are in the last three groups; 
namely, the salaried professional group, 
the salaried business group, and the inde- 
pendent professional group. Such an in- 
ference would be entirely correct if it were 
not for the fact that the figures are medians 
which give no indication of the extremes 
in either direction. In every case, equally 
as many families earn more as earn less 
than the amounts specified, and the inter- 
esting thing is that a considerable number 
of families in every group earn more than 
$5,000 a year. While the business and pro- 
fessional groups undoubtedly have the 
edge on number and percentage of families 
earning more than $5,000, it should not be 
overlooked that, of the 750,000 families— 
the 3 per cent—with earnings of $5,000 or 
more, 19,000 are wage-carning families, 
87,000 are farming families, 65,000 are 
clerical families, and 187,000 are inde- 
pendent business families. Thus, approxi- 
mately half of the $5,000 families are in 


groups other than the three which have 
the highest median incomes. 

Some further facts about the high in- 
come groups should be taken into con- 
sideration. Of the 750,000 five-thousand- 
dollar families, 50 per cent live in metropo- 
lises of 1,500,000 or more, specifically: 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit; 40 per cent live in cities of 
25,000 tO 1,500,000; and 10 per cent live in 
small cities or villages of less than 25,000. 
Five-thousand-dollar incomes in rural com- 
munities of less than 2,500 people are prac- 
tically nil. The high incomes, then, occur 
in cities where expenses are relatively high 
and where living conditions are not al- 
ways the most desirable. In general, they 
are based on long periods of training, 
preparation, and experience, or consider- 
able capital outlay. They are subject to 
the highest percentages of income tax levy 
and so-called luxury taxes. In view of the 
fact that the large incomes, despite their 
disadvantages, may yet seem desirable, it 
is well to remember that probably 75 per 
cent of the individuals now in the $5,000 
class were once in the wage-earning, farm- 
ing, clerical, or small business groups. 

It is my own personal conclusion, then, 
that whether we appraise our work in 
terms of social service rendered, personal 
satisfaction gained, or financial remunera- 
tion received, it makes little difference 
what kind of socially desirable work we 
do in this world. One's vocation must, of 
necessity, be selected on the basis of one’s 
capabilities, talents, interests, and prac- 
tical opportunities, and these factors differ 
among all of us. But the success of an indi- 
vidual depends more on the individual than it 
does on the type of work that the individual 
selects. Generally speaking, a good physi- 
cian would probably have been a good 
watch-maker; a good lawyer might have 
made a good salesman; and a good school 
teacher might have been a good plumber. 
Each of these individuals would probably 
have closed his career just as wealthy, just 
as happy, and, I am sure, just as worthy of 
the respect and gratitude of his fellowmen. 
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Counselor's Corner + 


“ 





“Q Wad Some Power...” 


N INVITATION to “‘see ourselves as 
others see us’’ is given N YA job ap- 
plicants at Athens, Ohio, who may check 
their appearance in a large mirror hanging 
in the reception room. Installed by Coun- 
selor Wesley Miller, the mirror is flanked 
by cards bearing pertinent comments on 
personal appearance. While waiting for 
his interview the youth has every oppor- 
tunity of discovering for himself whether 
or not his appearance is up to par. The 
“Check Yourself Mirror’’ carries the com- 
ments given below. Other counselors may 
be interested in using a similar device. 


Check Yourself! 
Girls 


Hair: 

Is it clean? 

Do you have ‘‘snow’’ on your shoulders? 

Are you positive that your hair style fits 
your face and personality? 

Face: 

Is your skin the ‘‘touchable’’ type? 

Beg pardon, but is your neck as white as 
your nose? 

Of course, you haven't any careless 
blackheads or large pores! 

Is your make-up hard to tell from 
Mother Nature’s, or does it look 
stamped on? 

Teeth: 
Do they need fillings? 


Are your teeth yellow around the gums? . 


Do you scrub them morning and night? 


Remember, too, that bad breath kills 
romance—it also kills jobs and friends. 


Hands and Nails: 


Are your hands soft and flexible? 

Nails should be in-between, you know, 
neither Chinese claws, nor the nervous 
bitten effect. 


Clothing: 

Sport clothing is an asset for sports or 
loafing, but not for business. 

Details: Does your slip show? Is there 
any powder on your dress? Do your 
dresses have “‘gaposis’’? Do your 
clothes fit your coloring and figure? 
Is your handkerchief clean and fresh? 
Do you wear too much jewelery? Are 
your shoes run over at the heel? Do 
they need polishing? 


Posture: 

Don’t let your tummy sag! Don’t let 
your tummy sag! Tuck it in! Tuck 
it in! 

Hold your chin up and be proud you're a 
2oth Century American woman. 

Point your toes straight ahead. Neither 
in nor out! 

Remember, people judge your attitude, 
your energy, your ambition, more by 
posture than by any other one thing! 


Employers: 
Employers occasionally forgive other 
things, but never sloppy appearance 
and poor posture! 
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Boys 


Hair: 
Is it neatly combed—parted straight? 
Do you have dandruff? 
Does your hair need cutting? 


Face: 
Does it have that clean, freshly scrubbed 
look? 
Do you have distasteful breaking-out? 
Are you smartly clean shaven? 


Teeth: 
Are they white or yellow? 
Do they need filling or pulling? 
How is your breath today? 


Hands and Nails: 


Are your hands clean enough to hold 
hands with your best girl? 

Could you raise spuds under your finger 
nails? 


OCCUPATIONS 


Clothing: 

Is it scrupulously clean? Well pressed? 

Are your shoes run over? Need shining? 

Is your clothing ‘‘loud’’ or conservative? 

Is it too small or too large? 

You can’t see your underwear—but con- 
fidentially, does it have the fragrance 
of B.O.? 


Posture: 

Do you carry your chin as high as you 
should? 

Are your shoulders in the right position? 
Neither rared back—nor drooping? 

Are you holding your stomach muscles 
in, or letting yourself sag in the middle 
like an old horse? 

Do you carry yourself proudly, or do you 
walk as if you were hiding from the 
FBI? 

Appearance: 

A smart appearance is half the battle in 

selling yourself. 


A Community Survey 


SYLVAN A. YAGER 


Chairman, Industrial Arts Department 


Indiana State Teachers College 


N OUTSTANDING example of a com- 

munity survey was completed by 
students in the two vocations classes in 
the Paris, Illinois, High School under the 
direction of the counselor, Harold F. Cot- 
tingham. 

Paris, a small city of about 9,000 popula- 
tion located in the West Central part of 
Illinois, may be regarded as a typical 
county seat town. 

Feeling the need for accurate and reliable 
information regarding occupational op- 
portunities in the vicinity, the vocations 
classes decided to make a complete survey 
of the community. 


The questionnaire was developed as a 
class problem and the two classes cooper- 
ated in making the survey. More than 200 
professional, industrial, and business lead- 
ers were interviewed and the results were 
compiled and edited by a committee of four 
students selected from each class. 

The material was mimeographed and 
bound with an index and a suitable cover, 
and copies were then made available to 
members of the senior class and others in- 
terested in the project. 

“Your Job’’ is the title given to this 
splendid booklet which contains 100 


(Please turn to page 458) 
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Vocational Guidance in Aid of Victory 


M™ BRANCHES Of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association are dis- 
cussing ways in which vocational coun- 
selors can help perplexed youth to make 
occupational plans during the war. All 
such discussion starts with the premise 
that our first duty is to win the war, even 
though the lives of many individuals are 
bound to be dislocated. But the voca- 
tional counselor is concerned with the in- 
dividual as well as the nation, and he 
wants to do all in his power to keep each 
individual's vocational dislocation to a 
minimum. Some of the measures that 
have emerged from discussion may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Modern warfare, being highly mechan- 
ized, requires a vast number of men pos- 
sessing skills that are useful in both war 
and peace—mechanics, telephone and radio 
operators, meteorologists, tailors, cooks, 
barbers, pharmacists, chemists, clerical 
workers. Can we not inform youth, then, 
that they can serve both their country and 
themselves by acquiring one of these 
skills? 

Many youth now in high school will 
probably be in the service a year or two 
hence. Can we not urge them to take 
vocational courses that will qualify them 
for work as specialists in Army or Navy? 
To cite one instance: Every company in the 
Army requires a company clerk who knows 
how to type. Probably 50,000 will be re- 


-quired. Boys may safely be encouraged in 


learning stenography which will qualify 
them for this post and after the war will 
put them in line for positions in business 
and industry where there are never enough 
male stenographers and where promotional * 
possibilities are good. 


Similarly girls can be shown the need for 
nurses as described in our February issue— 
another occupation needed in peace as well 
as in war. Further examples may be 
found in the volume, Your Career in Defense, 
by S. C. Davis, to be reviewed in an early 
issue of the Magazine. 

The opportunities for occupational train- 
ing in Army and Navy should be the bur- 
den of much consultation offered by the 
vocational counselor. These services main- 
tain what amounts to an immense school 
system, and every vocational counselor 
should have information about these ser- 
vice schools just as he maintains files of 
college catalogues. Query: Should NVGA 
ask the Departments of War and Navy to 
furnish and distribute lists of service schools 
and curricula to all vocational counselors 
in the country? 

Another service of vocational guidance 
that might be rendered: In German dug- 
outs during World War I the editor found 
booklets on various occupations which the 
German Government had prepared for 
soldiers to read during their spare time, for 
it believed that each young soldier should 
be making plans for his vocation when the 
war should end. Should our Association 
urge our Government to supply such 
pamphlets to young men in the Armed 
forces? 

In a war of this kind it is inconceivable 
that vocational counselors should not be 
of inestimable service. To the concrete 
suggestions here made should be added 
many others growing out of discussions in 
Branch meetings and in our national con- 
vention. But our efforts should not end 
with discussion. Wars are won not by talk 
but by action.—H. D. K. 
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A Reader Comments On 


“‘Usinc INTERESTS AS THE Basis oF Voca- 
TIONAL CHOICE” 


The article in the January, 1942, issue of 
Occupations by Professor Di Michael is a 
fair review of interests and abilities as fac- 
tors in counseling. There is one aspect of 
interest tests which does not receive as 
much emphasis as we believe that it might. 

The Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development represents the joint effort of 
seven national Engineering Societies in the 
United States and one in Canada to guide 
prospective students, to survey and ap- 
prove (or accredit) the curricula of engi- 
neering schools, to urge young engineers to 
better their abilities and to obtain a greater 
measure of professional recognition. 

The first of four committees having the 
above functions desires to assist high 
school boys in understanding engineering, 
its requirements, the education needed, 
types of progressive jobs, qualities of per- 
sonality which contribute to promotion. 
The committee meets students and answers 
their personal questions. 

We have prepared an informal manual 
for the assistance of engineers who may 
interest themselves in a local committee to 
cooperate with school authorities and 
counselors. 

A modified interest test is valuable as 4 
basis for intelligent discussion. It is not an 
end in itself but a means for exploring why 
an interest isexhibited. Is it permanent or 
recent? Is it in accord with the subject's 
scholarship record? Is it consistent or are 
there several lines of possible development 
indicated? What is the evidence of con- 
sistency and validity of interest or of con- 
fusion because of environmental, tempo- 
rary, or spectacular causes of attraction to 
one or another vocation? 
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This statement is made on page 272 of 
Professor Di Michael's article, ‘‘When the 
interests become permanent enough to be 
used with some degree of scientific accu- 
racy, the student should have already made 
a choice.”’ It certainly is a fact that a 
choice is often made before entering col- 
lege that is not justified by subsequent 
events. Frequently it is because the inter- 
pretation of interest was not intelligently 
made by the student or his adviser. Too 
frequently the problem was not analyzed 
at all or only superficially. 

Another sentence on the same page reads 
‘and second, that interests are changing 
entities which begin to show some aspect 
of permanency only at a time when the 
occupational choice has already been, or 
should have been, made.’’ The statement 
that something ‘‘should have’’ been done 
is not enough. Some aspect of permanency 
may or may not have been attained. A 
choice is about to be made. The boy needs 
help. If interest is still confused, he needs 
more directing. It is the responsibility of 
the counselor to assist the boy in analyzing 
himself to discover how consistent or in- 
consistent his interest is and to inform him 
what his problem is and urge further study 
of it. 

Interest is still a useful and subtle means 
of self-study and a subject for intelligent 
questioning on a level which appeals to 
the students and tests the ability of a coun- 
selor to question and inform his student. 
To use ability tests or any other vocational 
guidance instrument demands more of the 
counselor than of the student. No one test 
and no one fact is an adequate answer to 
the quest ‘‘What should I do to be con- 
tented and useful?’’—R. L. Sacxerr, Chair- 
man, Committee on Selection and Guidante, 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A 








News of the Branches 


Southern California 


The Southern California Branch of the 
Vocational Guidance Association regrets 
losing its very fine president, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Walker, now Mrs. Rees Carl, whose 
new home is on the east coast. John Man- 
gold, Vice-Principal of Woodrow Wilson 
High School in Long Beach, has taken over 
as president and is already ably managing 
the affairs of the organization. 

The January meeting drew a large atten- 
dance of members interested in the prob- 
lems of the post-war world. L. Deming 
Tilton, Acting Regional Chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board in 
Berkeley, California, outlined some of the 
long range plans now being made by the 
government to help adjust the United 
States to a peace economy on the conclu- 
sion of the present war. S. P. Walsh of In- 
dustrial Survey Associates, Los Angeles, 
considered some of the implications of our 
current requirements for a greatly ex- 
panded army of workers, and outlined 
some of the factors that may be expected 
to affect post-war employment. 


Iowa 


To aid local school officials in improving 
their guidance service, the Branch is issu- 
ing a series of bulletins, in addition to a 


news bulletin which will be distributed at 


intervals. Another project is concerned 
with mobilizing community resources for 
local and guidance services. A meeting of 
interested cooperating agencies has been 


The American Youth Commission is aid- 
ing in this project. 


Maryland 


C. L. Shartle, Chief, Occupational 
Analysis Section, U. $. Employment Ser- 
vice Division, spoke on ‘‘Job Families"’ at 
the dinner meeting held on Friday, Janu- 
ary 16. 


New England 


The subject for discussion at the meeting 
of the NEVGA on January 14 was ‘‘Gui- 
dance by Parents.’’ Wendell Yeo of the 
School of Education, Boston University, 
acted as Chairman and presented four 
speakers, the first being Warren T. Powell. 

Dr. Powell, Director of the Department 
of Student Counseling and Religious Ac- 
tivities at Boston University, spoke on the 
“Philosophy of Guidance by Parents."’ 
He stressed the necessity for the apprecia- 
tion of real values, which must be de- 
veloped in the home if the children are to 
have the proper perspective on what is 
really worth striving for. 

Beatrice Cahill, Counselor in the Depart- 
ment of Student Counseling and Religious 
Activities at Boston University, discussed 
the ‘‘Objectives of Guidance by Parents."’ 
The four essentials which she enumerated 
and enlarged upon were: security of affec- 
tion in the home, freedom of the individual 
to develop to his highest capacity, respect 
of the members of a family for one another, 


held and plans have been made to use two » and professional training for parenthood. 


or three demonstration centers in the state. 


Pamela Ferris, who has an Assistantship 
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in the Department of Sociology at Boston 
University, mentioned the specific ‘*Voca- 
tional Resources Which Are Available.”’ 
The YWCA, YMCA, YWHA, the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis Club, government 
agencies, and other local and national 
groups have definite information that is 
authoritative and available to parents and 
young people as well as to teachers. 

John Steele, Vocational Counselor at 
Philips Brooks House, Harvard Univer- 
sity, discussed ‘‘Assistance to Parents in 
Securing Available Vocational Informa- 
tion."’ Several books were mentioned as 
being particularly valuable. Mr. Steele re- 
marked that the choice of a vocation for a 
young man or woman was a sort of Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and should be so re- 
garded by both parents and counselors. It 
signified his becoming an adult. All 
speakers stressed the necessity for coordi- 
nated efforts between parents and coun- 
selors. 

Archibald Taylor, 
NEVGA, presided. 


President of the 


New York City 


An “‘over-flow’’ marked the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association's first 
meeting of the year 1942, and second of the 
season. The date was January 20; the 
place, the George Washington Hotel in 
New York City. 

So substantial was the number in atten- 
dance that as the time for dinner ap- 
proached, and new arrivals continued to 
come, Robert G. Bellah, Treasurer of the 
Branch, was forced to announce that “‘only 
those who have reservations can be accom- 
modated at dinner.”’ 

But with undiminished enthusiasm and a 
determination to “‘stick it,’’ those who put 
in an appearance without having made 
reservations repaired to the hotel's grill 
room on the lower floor and partook of 
dinner beyond the pale of the elect, resolv- 
ing next time to be more forehanded. 
Later, of course, the non-reservationists 
joined the group proper for the real busi- 
ness of the evening. 


“Vocational Guidance and the War’’—a 
theme with an implied challenge—was the 
subject selected by the Program Commit- 
tee, headed by Virginia Tuxill, for discus- 
sion. Within this rather panoramic title, 
the sub-head themes chosen for considera- 
tion and analysis were: 


Are there conflicts between the needs 
of industry and the needs of young 
people? What is the problem of the 
young student who is just beginning his 
vocationa] preparation? What is the 
role of the counselor? What kinds of 
occupations will emerge after the war? 


Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metro- 
politan Vocational High School, New 
York City, serving as moderator of the in- 
formal round table, sounded the gong 
(figuratively speaking), and the discussants 
moved briskly into the conversational 
ring. Then for an hour or more, rapid, 
give-and-take followed, with members of 
the audience later making contributions 
from the floor. 

Participating with Dr. Keller in the 
panel were Marguerite Coleman, District 
Director, Junior Placement, United States 
Employment Service for New York; 
George J. Earl, Jr., Secretary, National 
Metal Trades Association; Robert Hop- 
pock, Chairman, Department of Guidance, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity; Clarence King, New York School of 
Social Work; Grace Laleger, Counselor, 
Junior High Schools No. 29 and No. 136, 
Brooklyn, New York; and Bernard Schultz, 
Examining Assistant, New York City 
Civil Service Commission. 

The significant points emanating from 
this lively discussion included the follow- 
ing: (1) Until the momentum of defense 
industry speeds up to the point where all 
of the present employables are absorbed 
(which is not now the case in the metro- 
politan area) it seems questionable for the 
vocational counselor to advise every young 
person—despite his aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities—to abandon his long range 
plans and enter the machine trades. 
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(2) Students over twenty-five years of 
age are looking at the emergency situation 
and the professed needs of defense industry 
realistically. They are not turning their 
backs over-night on the vocational plans 
they have laid and the programs they have 
embarked upon. As yet, the war hysteria 
has not impinged on their vocational 
patterns. 

(3) High school students appear to be 
reacting to the defense industry promotion 
with complete emotionality. They recog- 
nize in the nation’s sudden shift from a 
peace-time to a war-time economy a call 
to enlist at once in the machine trades. 
They also see a better pay envelope than 
can be had elsewhere. Consequently, it is 
extremely difficult to convince them that, 
at least for the present, they should con- 
tinue along the road leading to long-term 
goals. 

The general consensus of the round table 
seemed to be that if and when the time 
comes that it is the vocational counselor's 
patriotic duty to choose between the voca- 
tional needs of the individual and the needs 
of the nation, he should make every effort 
to instill into the young person the neces- 
sity for keeping the distant goal in sight 
even although, in the interest of the com- 
mon good, he must temporarily shelve his 
long-term plans. And there further ap- 
peared to be agreement on the desirability 
of encouraging the young person who en- 
ters the machine trades to strive to keep up 
meanwhile with his normal lines of en- 
deavor, and to aim to acquire versatility. 

Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary 
of the NVGA, made a brief address in 
which he discussed the National Confer- 
ence of the Association, to be held at San 
Francisco on February 18-20, and advo- 
cated a good New York City representa- 
tion at the Golden Gate meeting. 

The Branch voted to send Edith S. Katz, 
President of the New York City Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, as a dele- 
gate, with her expenses defrayed from the 
local treasury. 

Other members of the New York City 


group, referred to by Miss Katz as having 
announced their intention to travel West 
for the events of February 18-20, included 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Editor of Occupations; Dr. Hoppock; 
and Dr. Failor. 


Rochester, New York 


“Vocational Guidance in Rochester’’ 
was discussed at the dinner meeting held 
January 15. The panel consisted of the 
following: Mark Ellingston, President, 
Mechanics Institute; Ward Gray, Young 
Men's Division, YMCA; L. L. Jarvie, 
Chairman, Educational Research Com- 
mittee, Mechanics Institute; Henry C. 
Mills, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Rochester; H.C. Seymour, Director 
of Guidance, Rochester Public Schools; 
Paul B. Smith, District Superintendent, 
USES; Ralph Welch, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Camera Works, Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


Rockland County, New York 


The role of the local trade schools in the 
defense emergency was the theme of the 
meeting on Wednesday, January 14, at the 
Pearl River Vocational School. The func- 
tioning of Pearl River, Nyack, and Spring 
Valley Vocational Schools was described 
by Jack Wright, Clifford Funk, and Amsey 
Elener, directors of the respective schools. 
Charles B. Williams described how the 
Employment Service feeds the local voca- 
tional schools and Leonard Miller, County 
Guidance Director, discussed the public 
schools’ use of vocational guidance in di- 
recting students to the trade schools. A 
film, ‘‘ABC’s for Pxu.D.’s’’ and tour of the 
Pearl River school completed the program. 


Central Pennsylvania 


President George E. Hutcherson was 
guest speaker at a luncheon meeting held 
November 22 at Altoona. A_ business 
meeting preceded the luncheon, at which 
officers for the year were elected. In atten- 
dance were representatives of the schools, 
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social agencies, and clubs interested in 
youth. A vocational guidance committee, 
with Irvin S. Gress as Chairman, is prepar- 
ing a program of vocational guidance to 
include all pupils in the district. The 
committee has also met with Park H. 
Loose from the office of the District At- 
torney to discuss ways in which the school 
and the community agencies may cooper- 
ate to provide a wholesome environment 
for youth. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


“Opportunities for Training and Place- 
ment in Health Service’’ was the subject 
discussed at a dinner meeting held January 
8. The following were the discussants: 
Edith S. Connell, R.N., President, Penn- 
sylvania State Nurses Association; LeRoy 
Craig, R.N., Superintendent of Male 
Nurses, Pennsylvania Hospital for Mental 


and Nervous Diseases; Samuel M. Hen- 
shaw, Chief Instructor in Physiotherapy 
Technique, Graduate Hospital; Helen 
Willard, Director, School of Occupational 
Therapy; Dr. G. O. Favorite, Assistant 
Pathologist, Hahnemann Hospital; Maude 
Lyle, R.N., Director of Nurses, Hahne- 
mann Hospital. 


Seattle, Washington 


Representatives from business, the 
Junior Employment Service, and the Pub- 
lic Schools participated in a panel discus- 
sion on “‘What Are the Schools Doing to 
Train Youth for Christmas Employment?” 
The meeting was held November 4. At 
the first meeting of the season, October 7, 
representatives from community agencies 
explained how their individual programs 
had been geared to meet the demands of the 
defense program. 


On the Legislative Front 


uBLic Law 380 (H. R.-1047) passed by 

Congress on December 26, 1941, amends 
““An Act to regulate the employment of 
minors within the District of Columbia,”’ 
which was passed in May, 1928. Al- 
though this Act pertains only to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the main amendment is 
quoted in full because it lowers the age bar- 
rier of minors appearing on the stage in the 
District of Columbia and might very 
readily and unfortunately set a precedent 
for such action elsewhere. 


The Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia, or a duly authorized agent 
thereof, is authorized to issue a work 
permit to any minor under eighteen 
years of age, said permit authorizing 
and permitting the appearance of such 
minor on the stage of a duly licensed 
legitimate or capteiite theater within 
the District of Columbia, in any pro- 
fessional traveling theatrical production, 


or act, or in a musical recital or concert: 
Provided, That such minor is at least 
fourteen years of age and has completed 
eight grades of elementary instruction or 
a course of study deemed by the Board of 
Education equivalent thereto: And pro- 
vided further, That such minor shall not 
appear on said stage in more than two 
performances in any one day, not more 
than three hours in any one day, nor 
more than six days in any week, nor 
more than twelve hours in any week, 
and shall not appear on said stage after 
the hour of 11 post-meridian. Applica- 
tion for such permit should be made by 
the parent or guardian of such minor to 
the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia or a duly authorized agent 
thereof, at least fourteen days in ad- 
vance of such appearance. The Board 
or its agent may issue a permit if satisfied 
that the parent or guardian of such 
minor has made adequate provision for 
the educational instruction of such 
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minor and for safeguarding his health 
and for the proper supervision of such 
minor. 

The Board is authorized to promul- 
gate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to protect properly the 
health, morals, and safety of minors 
coming within the purview of this Act. 


S. 2057, introduced by Mr. Thomas of 
Utah (for Mr. La Follette) on November 
17, 1941, is a bill “‘to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 by defining op- 
pressive child labor so as to extend the 
protection of the Act to children employed 
in agriculture away from their home farms, 
and for other purposes."’ Referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. Res. 337, introduced by Mr. Celler 
and referred to the Committee on Rules, is 
a resolution to set up a Committee ‘‘to 
study, investigate, and report to the House 
upon the purposes and effects of the present 
tax rates and benefits authorized under the 
Social Security Act; to study, investigate, 
and report to the House upon the proposal 
to increase the number of those to be em- 
braced within the benefits of the Social 
Security System so as to include domestics, 
farm operators, agricultural workers, em- 
ployees in nonprofit institutions, casual 
laborers, employees of State and local gov- 
ernments, professional men and women 
and other self-employed persons.”’ 

H. R. 6030, a bill to provide for the pub- 
lication of a magazine in Braille for the 
deaf-blind, was introduced by Mr. Kunkel 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

H. R. 6135, introduced by Mr. Lanham 
and referred to Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. Report No. 1492 com- 
mitted this bill to the Committee of the 
Whole House and ordered it to be printed. 
It authorizes an appropriation of an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes (H. 
R. 4530 Public Law No. 137 reported in a 
previous issue of Occupations). The pur- 
pose of this bill, which is now in confer- 
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ence, is to supplement the funds of Public 
Law No. 137 which were entirely ex- 
hausted. 


Brits Previousty REPORTED 


H. R. 4530 (Fulmer), a bill ‘to promote 
the national defense and preparedness 
through the further development of the 4- 
H Clubs and other extension work with 
rural youth,’ has been reported with 
amendments (Report No. 1429) and com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole 
House and ordered to be printed. 

S. 1365 (McCarran) substituting voca- 
tional training for conservation work in 
CCC camps was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. (Report 
No. 656.) 

H. R. 6293 (Mrs. Rogers), a bill to es- 
tablish a Women’s Auxiliary Service, has 
received a favorable report from the Secre- 
tary of War who has written to the Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee 
urging its enactment. Hearings on this 
bill will be held in the near future.— 
Hexen E. Samuet, Legislative Chairman. 


Pennsylvania’s New Law 


Every person or agency making place- 
ments in Pennsylvania must be licensed or 
registered with the State Department of 
Labor, under the recently amended em- 
ployment agency act. If dues, commis- 
sions, or registration fees are collected for 
any of these services, either directly or in- 
directly, a license is required; and if ser- 
vices in job placement are given absolutely 
without cost, registration is nevertheless 
required. However, firms with estab- 
lished offices for securing their own em- 
ployees are exempted. 

The law is similar to laws effective in 
California, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and other states. 

Detailed records must be kept by agen- 
cies and they must give receipts for fees 
accepted from job applicants. The new 
law also provides for refunding of fees paid 
and expenses incurred in cases in which 

“there has been a misrepresentation of facts 
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regarding the position, employer, or ad- 
dress. 

In order to insure proper administration 
of the law inspectors visit the agencies 
several times each month to examine con- 
tracts and receipts and all irregularities are 
immediately investigated. 





Who’s Who and Where 





Worth McCuure, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle, Washington, is on leave 
of absence studying for his Ph.D. at Colum- 
bia University. Assistant Superintendent, 
SaMUEL Fieminc is Acting Superintendent. 


H. R. Beatriz is full time vocational 
guidance officer in London, Ontario, the 
first full time appointee of the kind in the 
province. Mr. Beattie was formerly on the 
staff of the H. B. Beal Technical and Com- 
mercial School, London. 


Vert A. Teeter has recently joined the 
staff of Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Mr. Teeter was formerly 
associated with the Iroquois Book Com- 
pany and was Superintendent of Schools, 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 


Sytvan A. Yacer, formerly Assistant 
Principal, College Laboratory School, In- 
diana State Teachers College, is now 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Arts, 
at the college. 


Georce Fietp, formerly of the Central 
High School, Pennington, N. J., is now 
Director of Guidance, High School, Pem- 
berton, N. J. 


Mitton T. Brown has accepted a posi- 
tion with B'nai B'rith, national Jewish 
fraternity. Mr. Brown is attached to the 
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Philadelphia chapter where his duties in- 
clude the setting up of a group vocational 
guidance program for B'nai B'rith lodges, 
Jewish community centers, and other 
youth organizations in that area. 


Hayes C. Gorpon succeeds Paut B. 
McGann as Counselor at the Cliffside 
Park High School, New Jersey. 


Hanna M. Sricuitz is now Vice- 
Principal of the High School, Scotch 
Plains, N. J., where she is also Director of 
Guidance and teacher of Spanish and 
Algebra. 


Call for Back Issues 


Your Managing Editor finds himself in a 
difficult, almost an embarrassing, position 
in not having at least one complete file of 
all back issues of Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, in the National 
Headquarters office. 

We are therefore appealing to members 
and subscribers of some years’ standing 
who may be able to supply us with these 
missing issues, either because they have 
extra copies or because they do not care to 
maintain a complete file. 

The issues we desire are all of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine: 


Vol. III—No. 
No. 
No. 
Vol. IV—No. 
No. 


4, January, 1925 
5, February, 1925 
6, March, 1925 

2, November, 1925 
3, December, 1925 


No. 4, January, 1926 
Vol. VI—No. 3, December, 1928 
Vol. IX—No. 1, October, 1930 

No. 2, November, 1930 


No. 
No. 


3, December, 1930 
6, March, 1931 


No. 7, April, 1931 
Vol. X—No. 3, December, 1931 

No. 6, March, 1932 

No. 8, May, 1932 
Vol. XI—No. 3, December, 1932 


CLARENCE W. FaIrtor 
Managing Editor 
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Report of Branch Members by Branches 


as of February 1, 1942 


This month we welcome one new Branch, Maine, which has been granted 
a charter by the Board of Trustees. The total number of Branches is now 67, 
the total Branch membership, 2,818, a gain of thirty over the number re- 


ported in February Occupations, page 388. 
Oregon Guidance Association, are in process of formation. 


Other Branches, including 
While we 


heartily welcome new Branches, we also urge old Branches to continue their 
drives for membership in order to insure a consistent, steady growth of the 
Association.—CLarENcE W. Fartor, Executive Secretary 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Capital District, N. Y. 
Central N. Y. 

Central Ohio 

Central Pa. 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dallas, Texas 

Detroit 

East Tennessee 

Erie, Pa. 

Guayama, P. R. 
Honolulu 

Iowa 

Jackson, Mich. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lansing, Mich. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Merrimack Valley, Mass 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 
Middle Teanessee 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 

Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 
Montana 

Mountain State, W. Va. 
National Capital 

New England 


New Jersey 

New Orleans 

New York City 
New York University 
North Carolina 
Northeastern Ohio 
Northern California 
Northern Indiana 
Northwestern Ohio 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Ontario 
Philadelphia 

Quad City 

Rhode Island 

Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Rochester 

Rockland Co., N. Y. 
St. Louis 

Seattle 

South Florida 
Southern California 
Southern Tier, N. Y. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington, D. C. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Western Michigan 
Western N. Y. 
Western Pa. 
Wisconsin 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wyoming 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS—2,818 











Report of the Promotion Committee 


HE CuatRMAN of the Promotion Com- 

mittee has been derelict in his duties to 
the extent at least that he has not long ago 
reported to the membership of the Associa- 
tion. He has made one brief report in an 
experimental issue of a news letter. He 
has kept in close touch with the President 
of the Association and with the Executive 
Secretary and submitted a final report to 
the Officers and Trustees. This brief re- 
port to the membership suggests the pro- 
posals to be brought to the attention of 
the Trustees. 

The Committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hutcherson in July. The Chairman 
at first hesitated to accept, for he had his 
own ideas about promotion. He found 
that the President of the Association had 
similar ideas, so he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of going to work. Mr. Tice, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee, and 
Dr. Yeo agreed to serve on the Committee. 
Both the President of the Association and 
Dr. Failor were also included. 

The major premise on which the Com- 
mittee proceeded was that the best promo- 
tion activity was the finding of ways of in- 
creasing the services of the Association 
and of Occupations to members and sub- 
scribers. Previous experience with direct 
mail promotion had been disappointing. 
The Committee believed it worth while to 
experiment with activities that would 
reach members, subscribers, and potential 
members and subscribers directly and 
through services rendered. The Commit- 
tee found it impossible to separate the 
welfare of the Magazine from that of the 
Association. 

A budget was prepared, submitted to the 
Trustees, and approved by them. It asked 
for thirteen hundred and fifty dollars to be 
distributed among the following activi- 
ties: exhibits, prepublication reprints and 
news releases, membership inventory, news 
bulletin, promotion travel, mailings, and 


Committee expenses. The appropriation 
was considered as running from July 1 to 
June 30. 

As to results: the membership file of the 
Association has been completely reorgan- 
ized. Now for the first time we know the 
composition of our membership. A new 
three-way membership card was intro- 
duced. Representatives of the Association 
met with Branches in the process of forma- 
tion and interested groups. Small sums 
were spent on exhibits and direct mailings. 
An experimental issue of a news bulletin 
was published. 

Possibly the major undertaking of the 
Committee was the conference with Mr. 
Jager and his staff on the promotion of the 
vocational guidance movement. The con- 
ference was held in Washington December 
5 and 6. At Mr. Jager’s invitation, the 
group met first in his office and then moved 
to a room in the building occupied by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The staff of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service was present and participated ac- 
tively. In addition to the Promotion 
Committee, the President, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Association was repre- 
sented by former President Buchwald, Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, former President Corre, 
Dean Mitchell Dreese, former President 
Jones, Mr. Justice, former President Kit- 
son, Editor of Occupations, Miss Samuel, 
and Dr. Shartle. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
consider ways of furthering the vocational 
guidance movement and, if possible, to de- 
velop a program of action. Mr. jager pre- 
sided at the first session. At that time, 
Dr. Zeran of the Service discussed the proj- 
ects under way in the Service, and Dr. 
Failor told of the program and activities 
of the NVGA. Informal reports were also 
made by the members of the Service staff. 
The Chairman of the Promotion Com- 
mittee presided at the afternoon meeting 
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at which the lively, pointed discussion of 
the morning was continued. At the end 
of the day, Dr. Failor was asked to prepare 
a summary of the points upon which the 
conference agreed, to be used as a basis of 
discussion the next morning. That state- 
ment is here quoted in full. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Joint Conference of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association Recommends That the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 


1. Recognize the necessity for a more 
effective and efficient organization of 
its activities and services. This is 
the best means of promoting the 
Association. 

2. Realize that the Branches have 
closest contact with members and 
that the Association can be pro- 
moted best through its Branches. 

3. Render more specific and stimulating 
services to Branches such as sug- 
gested and coordinated programs, 
committee organization, and pro- 
cedures for dues collections and 
other financial and organizational 
devices. 

4. Simplify the organization of the Sec- 
tion, Division, and Committee struc- 
ture and encourage Branches to ini- 
tiate and carry out an organization 
of committees parallel to that of the 
Association. Special groups can be 
taken care of by representatives on 
functional committees. 

5. Utilize the services of the many 
members eager to work for the Asso- 
ciation on eal and national com- 
mittees and use them and the 
Branches as training grounds for the 
development of talent for national 
leadership. 

6. Recognize its obligation to render 
distinctive and valuable services to 
its members and Branches and that 
only by these means can it grow and 
prosper. 

7. Discover and put into effect devices 
whereby all persons affiliated with 
Branches can, by the payment of 


reasonable dues, become members of 
the Association. National member- 
shipandsubscriptions toOccuPaTIoNs 
should be separated and the possi- 
bilities of establishing associate and 
full membership should be investi- 
gated. 

8. Reorganize the collection of dues on 
the basis of the fiscal year and re- 
quire Branches to collect dues on the 
same basis. 

g. Appoint regional chairmen or elect 
regional vice-presidents to coordi- 
nate the Association’s work in the 
various — and promote re- 
gional conferences. 

10. Consider the publication of a year- 
book, possibly as the final issue of 
Occupations, which would report 
the advances made in the field during 
the preceding year. 


President Hutcherson presided at the 
final session on Saturday morning. The 
“‘recommendations’’ of the previous day 
were again considered. It would be im- 
possible to outline here in detail all the 
suggestions that were presented. Those 
upon which there was any general agree- 
ment will be presented to the Trustees. 
However, the general nature of this dis- 
cussion can be inferred from the following 
brief notes. 


Fina SUGGESTIONS 


A cooperative program of regional con- 
ferences with the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service was suggested. 
The desirability of providing a field secre- 
tary for the Association or making it pos- 
sible for the Executive Secretary to be more 
active in the field was considered. It was 
recommended that we encourage Branches 
to contact local persons who are members 
of other national associations in the field, 
and that we urge Branches to work toward 
continuity of effort by providing for longer 
terms of office. It was proposed that we 
make a survey of Branches to discover how 
they promote membership and set up an 
exchange of ideas to encourage other 
Branches to adopt those practices found 
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effective. The best time for membership and a sample of a yearly schedule. The = 
drives, it was generally agreed, was either handbook is bound in such a way that ad- 
November or February. The suggestion ditional material may be easily added. 


was made that regional advisory boards 
be organized to answer questions, send 


The Steering Committee is as follows: 
Charles M. Smith, George E. Hutcherson, 





Elizabeth M. Smith, and Clarence C. 
Dunsmoor. 


out consultants and speakers, organize 
Branches, etc. It was suggested that the 
NVGA promote vocational guidance and 
let the growth of the Association evolve 
from that activity. A directory of talent 
in the Association was proposed. It was 
felt that this would be helpful to state 
supervisors as well as to others. It seemed 


A Community Survey 
(Continued from page 446) 
pages. The material has been organized 
under seven chapter headings and each 
chapter is introduced with an appropriate 


important that a careful study of problems __ jjJystration. | 
and needs should be made and it was pro- After this material was completed, the | “™ 
posed that a cooperative committee of the classes decided to continue their study and chit 
OIGS and the NVGA be appointed to de- compile significant information concern- | Wh! 
termine procedures for dealing with those ing the colleges and universities in which is pi 
problems not yet disposed of. the students of the Paris High School were Sect 
Following the final meeting of the con- interested and which had been recently at- tion 
ference, the Promotion Committee met to tended by former students of the high tor, 
consider its next action. school. . sent 
This briefly accounts for the activities of This material was secured from a careful War 
the Promotion Committee. It is assumed examination of bulletins and catalogues a 
that the Committee will be discharged at {om more than 75 institutions located in Nut 
the end of President Hutcherson's admin- many different states. It was also mimeo- miss 
istration. Its work has been largely of the graphed and bound in a very attractive conr 
nature of an inquiry and it is the hope of  ooklet containing 50 pages with a suit- Poss 
the Committee that its explorations will able cover, and called ‘‘Your College.” tacts 
have been of some permanent value to the The materials for the two volumes were the 
Association.—R. B. Cunuirre, Chairman. furnished by the school board. The super- and 
a intendent of schools, John Moss, and the | J&ct 
Mew BMeadbook high school principal, Miss Wentz, co- educ 
operated in every possible way in this to in 
The Counselor's Handbook, prepared under project. respec 
the auspices of the Steering Committee of The material has been very valuable to the s 
the New York State Counselors, is divided the students in the Paris High School and and 
into three parts: The Counselor at Work, has created a much better understanding of upon 
Counselor Relationships, and Counseling the community and its occupational oppor- polic 
as a Profession. Part I deals with cumula-  tynities. ; agen 


tive records, tests, and other counseling : ial lil Ac 
nter-American Affairs 


techniques. The counselor's role as inter- quest 
preter of the program to administrators, Qualified young men from the other missi 
colleagues, pupils, parents, and commun- American nations will be brought to this Offics 
ity agencies is presented in Part II. Part country for vocational training, according In se 
III includes personal qualities desirable in to an announcement from Nelson A. Rock- out t 
a counselor, with suggestions on policies, feller, Coordinator of Inter-American offici 
professional development, and self-im- Affairs. The purpose is to give future in- | differ 
provement. The Appendix gives practical dustrialists of the other republics an in- plain 
advice on arranging and equipping an office sight into North American methods. ; 
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Wartime Mobilization of Education 


““C\cHOOLS, COLLEGES, libraries are the 

keys to America’s mind. And the 
time has come to create the wartime ma- 
chinery to hasten an adjustment upon 
which our national life depends . . . . That 
is part of the responsibility of the Federal 
Security Agency and its Office of Educa- 
tion,”” said Federal Security Administra- 
tor, Paul V. McNutt, in a statement pre- 
sented to the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission. 

“Accordingly,’” continued Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, ‘I have requested the U. S. Com- 
missioner to effect such an organization in 
connection with his Office as will make 
possible the most direct and workable con- 
tacts both with government agencies on 
the one hand and educational institutions 
and organizations on the other. The ob- 
ject is (1) to facilitate the adjustment of 
educational agencies to war needs, and (2) 
to inform the government agencies directly 
responsible for the war effort concerning 
the services schools and colleges can render 
and (3) to determine the possible effects 
upon schools and colleges of proposed 
policies and programs of these government 
agencies.”’ 

Acting upon Administrator McNutt’s re- 
quest, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, established the 
Office of Education Wartime Commission. 
In setting up the Commission he pointed 
out the need for a ‘‘workable group of key 
officials in or near Washington engaged in 
different fields of education,’” and ex- 
plained its purpose as follows: 


The establishment and operation of 


this Commission will in no way impede, 
but rather will facilitate the continuing 
operation of existing educational or- 
ganizations and committees. It is my 
earnest hope that the autonomy and 
effectiveness of the organizations repre- 
sented in this united Commission will be 
preserved. It is believed that through 
the work of this Commission, schools, 
colleges, and libraries will be able to 
render even greater service to the nation 
at this time of crisis. The people of the 
country have a right to expect this 
united effort by the government and or- 
ganized education. 


The Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission has been organized in order to: 


Determine ways to make a united ap- 
proach to the solution of the educa- 
tional problems related to the war. 

Make possible the regular and continuous 
consideration by the Commission of 
the purposes and assets of the great 
segments of American education, es- 
pecially those represented by the 
members of the Commission, and to 
develop plans for the most effective 
coordination and service of all the or- 
ganizations of American education. 

Meet regularly at such frequent intervals 
as may be necessary or advisable, pos- 
sibly once each week in the aceed al 
future, in a special room in the U. S. 
Office of Education arranged for the 
purpose. Under the direction of the 
Executive Director, with the aid of a 
librarian and clerical assistance sup- 
plied by the Office of Education, there 


* will be kept on file all materials essen- 


tial to the deliberations of the Com- 








mission, to serve as an exhibit and as 
a means of tracing the educational im- 
plications of the emerging needs of the 
nation in the all-out war effort. 

Offer an opportunity to the Commis- 
sioner of Education and his staff to 
present regularly to the Commission 
(1) reports of developments of defense 
activities in which the Office of Edu- 
cation is involved, including those 
activities related to other government 
agencies, (2) problems or proposals 
which require consideration, and (3) 
needs of the Office of Education. 

As requested by members of the Com- 
mission, facilitate the clearing of facts 
and problems and the results of the 
action achieved by any of the respec- 
tive organizations represented on the 
Commission. 

Assist the Commissioner of Education in 
developing plans for the most effective 
use of publications which the U. S. 
Office of Education may issue. 


Two divisional committees have been 
appointed—State and Local School Ad- 
ministration and Higher Education, with 
membership from the Wartime Commis- 
sion and additional personnel. Special 
committees may be established, if needed. 


John W. Studebaker is Chairman of the 
Wartime Commission. Other members in- 
clude the following: Harry A. Jager, Chief 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service; J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Education; 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association; Morse A. 
Cartwright, Director, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education; Walter C. Eells, 
Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges; Paul E. Elicker, 
Executive Secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals; and 
others. 


Tue CoLLteGe CONFERENCE 


Plans for accelerating the educational 
programs and for articulating the aca- 
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demic calenders of secondary schools and 
colleges were among the resolutions 
adopted at the National Conference of Col- 
lege and University Presidents on Higher 
Education and the War. Preliminary 
drafts of the resolutions were prepared by 
the Committee of Higher Education of the 
Wartime Commission and the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense. 


The conference met at Baltimore, Jan- 
uary 3-4, 1942, and was attended by 
approximately 1,000 college presidents 
from 46 states, Canada, and Puerto Rico. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The conference pledged to the President 
of the United States *‘the total strength of 
our nation, the total strength of our col- 
leges and universities—our faculties, our 
students, our administrative organizations, 
and our physical facilities." 


The conference recommended that the 
Selective Service System make adequate 
provision for the deferment of bona fide 
pre-medical, pre-dental, and pre-theologi- 
cal students. It was recommended also 
that college credit for military service be 
given and that the colleges cooperate with 
federal agencies in making surveys of pro- 
fessional personnel. To provide the fullest 
possible clearance of information, it was 
recommended that ““The National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission be requested to assemble and pub- 
lish accounts of changes made by educa- 
tional institutions in the interest of war 
service."" 


PRocEEDINGS PUBLISHED 


The conference was sponsored by the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and De- 
fense and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Copies of the proceedings may be obtained 
from the American Council of Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., for 
$1.00. 
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STATE AND Locat ScHooL ADMINISTRATION 
CoMMITTEE CONFERENCE 


The committee met in Washington, Janu- 
ary 7, to consider a program for schools 
ranging from nursery schools to adult edu- 
cation, below college level. Typical 
problems are these: 

How can youth under military age be 
given an opportunity to be of service? 
How can health education be improved? 
Can “‘land corps’’ be organized by the 
schools in rural areas to supply shortages 
in agricultural labor without interfering 
with the regular time for graduation? To 
what extent can secondary schools recog- 
nize work experience related to school 
training for credit toward the school dip- 
loma when a pupil takes a job before the 


end of the school year? How shall educa- 
tors plan for post-war readjustments? 
Other activities considered involved the 
best use that could be made of the school 
plant, the school staff, and effective co- 
operation with other agencies. 

The committee recognized that the ob- 
jectives should be limited to what could 
reasonably be executed. The activities 
suggested should be simple enough for 
local units to put into practice with the 
minimum of directions. 

The activities described above indicate 
the steps being taken to mobilize the forces 
of education and to coordinate them with 
agencies so that they may render effective 
service in winning both the war and the 


peace. 


Defense Programs in the Colleges 


re HAT CAN WE do to help?’’ rings 

from campus to campus as the 
nation rolls up its sleeves and tackles the 
job of winning the war. Many colleges 
and universities are offering accelerated 
programs so that students may complete 
the major portion of their academic work 
before being called to military service 
(Occupations, February, 1942, p. 394). 
Grinnell College (lowa) has extended its 
summer term so that the academic year 
will run from September 14 to August 21 
and the course may be completed in 3 years 
or less. Students may enter at any semes- 
ter. New students will be interviewed 
by a counselor to determine their aptitude 
for a specific type of national service in 
war-time. Grinnell gives special courses 
leading to service in the armed forces and 
professional training for the Civil Service. 
Women are prepared for jobs in nursing, 
teaching, occupational therapy, and as as- 
Sistants in engineering. 


Simmons College, on the other hand, has 
decided against a speed-up program. A 
woman's college with professional objec- 
tives, its problems are different from the 
man’s college. Its faculty believes that 
the course should not be accelerated be- 
cause both the war and the reconstruction 
period will demand women with greater 
maturity and technical competence. Al- 
though the college calendar will not be 
altered, students will be encouraged to 
work in vacations to forward the war 
effort and to increase their technical ex- 
perience. 

Bryn Mawr College is offering training 
in all fields of civilian defense, primarily in 
health and social service. The courses are 
extra-curricular; no college credit is given 
for them. They are designed to prepare 
the student to render valuable volunteer 
service in these fields and are not intended 
to qualify persons to meet professional 


» standards for paid employment. 
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In the autumn of 1942 a new research 
center will be set up at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to train expert 
mathematicians to deal with industrial 
and engineering problems. Henry B. 
Phillips, Head of the MIT Department of 
Mathematics, is chairman of the commit- 
tee which will direct the center. The 
students admitted as applicants will be 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Science or Doctor of Philosophy. 

While college administrators are revis- 
ing curricula and adjusting schedules to 
meet more effectively the demands of the 
war program, some educators are looking 
beyond the horizon to the post-war 
world. ‘‘What,”’ they ask, ‘‘are we going 
to do about the boys whose call to mili- 
tary service interrupted their education 
and their training for their chosen life 
work?”’ 

Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, New York University, 
posed this problem recently in the New 
York Times. He pointed out that the 
Canadian Government has already an- 
nounced that students who quit their 
classrooms to join the Dominion’s armed 
forces will be able to resume college study, 
or enter college at government expense 
when the war is over. 

Dr. Myers suggests that our government 
through Congressional action, take similar 
measures and argues that it would help 
morale if our young men in the service re- 
ceived assurance that their education could 
be continued. To keep these young men 
out of the employment market for a few 
years would also cushion the shock to our 
economic system when millions of men are 
demobilized and returned to civil life. 


Campus Conferences 


Career conferences continue to be popu- 
lar on college campuses. The University 
of Colorado reports a series of conferences 
held Mondays through Thursdays, until 
all the departments of the University have 
been represented. As he enters the confer- 
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ence, each student receives a list of basic 
questions to guide him in his quest of per- 
tinent information. Following the presen- 
tation of the subject by the conference 
leader, there is a discussion and question 
period. To supplement his information 
the student is referred to the library where 
open shelf sections on vocations are at his 
disposal. 

Vocational information conferences were 
featured on three campuses in November: 
Ohio State University; Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, New Hampshire; and 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Accurate, practical job information was 
contributed by experts at the three-day 
Vocational Symposium at Colby Junior 
College. In addition to pointing the way 
to specific vocations, the program included 
tips on the techniques of getting a job and 
the importance of poise and personality. 

The first symposium of its kind ever held 
at the college, it was voted an outstanding 
success. Although a faculty committee 
collaborated in preparing the program, the 
conference was initiated by the students 
themselves. They prepared the question- 
naire to determine the vocational interests 
of the student body, providing information 
which was used in drafting the program. 
The Student Government Association 
sponsored the Symposium and the college 
administration contributed financial sup- 
port. 

Twenty-two different vocations were 
discussed at the all-day sessions of the Sec- 
ond Biennial Vocational Information Con- 
ference at Baldwin-Wallace College. One 
period was devoted to college women un- 
decided on the choice of a vocation. The 
consultant was S. A. Hamrin, Professor of 
Education and Director, Summer Session, 
Northwestern University. In preparation 
for the conference, students were urged to 
consult the bibliography on vocational in- 
formation at the college library. 

At the conference for women at Ohio 
State University more than 30 different 


; 


' 


fields of occupational opportunities were | 


presented during the three-day sessions. 
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Men and women specialists in the differ- 
ent fields served as consultants. In addi- 
tion to group discussions they met stu- 
dents in individual pre-arranged confer- 
ences. Florence Harriman spoke at a mass 
meeting held under the joint auspices of 
the University Committee and the Colum- 
bus Branch of the American Association of 
University Women. Mrs. Harriman, for- 
mer United States Minister to Norway, 
spoke on, ‘‘I Saw the Blitzkrieg Begin."’ 


Welfare Council Meeting 


Carroll L. Shartle, Chief, Occupational 
Analysis Section, U. S$. Employment Ser- 
vice, addressed a meeting of the Section on 
Employment and Vocational Guidance of 
the Welfare Council, New York City, on 
January 15 at the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Discussing ‘““Transfer of Occupational 
Skills,’’ Dr. Shartle described some of the 
results of the studies made of occupational 
skills of groups and their use in a defense 
training program. He estimated that nine 
out of ten of the job placements made re- 
cently in war industries are of workers 
from related occupations. 

Marjorie Sidney of the Bureau of Chari- 
ties and Chairman of the Section on Em- 
ployment and Vocational Guidance, pre- 
sided. 


University of Minnesota Fellowships 


The University of Minnesota announces 
In-Service Fellowships in Public Adminis- 
tration for 1942-1943. The purpose is to 
give young men and women now in gov- 
ernment service the opportunity to equip 
themselves for responsible positions. The 
training period will extend through the 
fall, winter, and spring quarters and the 
first term of the Summer Session of the 
academic year 1942-1943. Individual 
courses will be planned for each student, 
according to his preparation and special 
requirements. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United 


. 
States, not more than 35 years of age, and 


graduates of recognized colleges and uni- 
versities. The stipends for the year range 
from $1,000 to $1,500. Application for the 
fellowships must be submitted not later 
than April 1, 1942. For application blanks 
and further information, write to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Training for 
Public Administration, 13 University Li- 
brary, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Radcliffe Fellowships 


Two fellowships of $500 each are offered 
by Radcliffe College for the year 1942-1943 
to women desiring to prepare for positions 
in personnel administration. The cur- 
riculum prepares students for careers in pri- 
vate industry, government agencies, or 
educational institutions. The instruction 
includes courses in the Radcliffe Graduate 
School, in the Harvard University Summer 
School, and special seminars. There is 
also supervised field work experience. 

The course extends from June 29, 
1942, to June 18, 1943. Tuition is $450. 
For further information write: Mrs. 
Dwight E. Harken, Director, Training 
Course in Personnel Administration, Rad- 


cliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Co-op Training 


The spring session of the Cooperative 
Training Program conducted by the Roch- 
dale Institute runs from April 6 to May 31, 
to be followed by the usual two-month 
period of field service in cooperative socie- 
ties. A special course in food store opera- 
tion is included in the program. The 
twenty-three students who completed the 
course, December 19, 1941, have been 
placed in the following jobs: food stores, 
educational work, insurance, cooperative 
law, etc. For further information on the 
training program, made necessary by the 
rapidly expanding cooperative business, 
write to the Rochdale Institute, 167 West 
12th Street, New York City. 











Events in Washin gton 





Bureau of Employment Security 


John J. Corson is the new Director of 
both the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the United States Employment Service 
at Washington, D. C., according to an an- 
nouncement by Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt 

Mr. Corson succeeds Ewan Clague who 
has been appointed Associate Director in 
charge of the unemployment compensation 
functions of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Mr. Corson was Director of the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance of the Social Security Board at the 
time he was appointed to his new position. 

The new arrangements will make no 
change in the existing internal divisions of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. 


U. S. Office of Education 


Educators of Sullivan and Wyoming 
counties in Pennsylvania are setting up a 
guidance program in cooperation with the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 
They are undertaking a follow-up study of 
school-leavers from these two counties for 
the past five years; developing an experi- 
mental individual inventory; and a com- 
mittee on occupational information has 
developed a plan for collecting, filing, and 
disseminating occupational information. 
In each school someone is responsible for 
counseling, while others have charge of 
the follow-up, placement activities, indi- 
vidual inventory, occupational informa- 
tion, and the exploration of training op- 
portunities. Mr. Jager and Dr. Zeran of 
the Federal Service have been acting as 
consultants. 


+~ + + 


The U. S. Office of Education has under- 
taken the production of some 50 reels of 
motion pictures which are specifically de- 
signed to aid instructors in the training of 
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defense workers. The subjects cover the 
care and operation of such machine shop 
tools as the lathe, the milling machine, the 
shaper, the drill press, and the vertical 
boring mill; and such precision measuring 
tools as the micrometer, the vernier, stand- 
ard gauges, indicators, and the like. In ad- 
dition, ten films are being made on the 
work of the shipwright and the shipfitter 
in shipbuilding work. 

A contract for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the films was recently let to Castle 





_— 


Films in New York. Delivered on reel | 


and in can, these 16-mm. sound films will 


be sold at approximately print cost. | 


Complete information as to film titles and 
the manner in which these films are distrib- 
uted throughout the country to industrial 
and vocational schools, or to any group 
having an interest in defense training, is 
available from Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


-~ + + 


To increase parent cooperation with the 
school in the vocational and educational 
planning of students is the aim of a joint 
project of the Northwestern Ohio Voca- 


tional Guidance Association in coopera- | 


tion with the Family Life Education Proj- 
ect of the Toledo Public Schools. In the 
U. S. Office of Education, Mrs. Marguerite 
W. Zapoleon of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service and Muriel 





Brown of the Home Economics Service are | 


assisting the Toledo committees in their 
planning. Information on successful pro- 
grams or techniques of this sort elsewhere 
will be welcomed since there is little pub- 
lished material on the subject. 
+ + + 

Professional-personnel requirements of 
55 industrial-research laboratories were 
surveyed in April, 1941, by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics for the Army-Navy Muni- | 


tions Board. Information on these major 
industrial centers, located east of the Mis- 
sissippi, was obtained by the occupational 


consultants of the Bureau's Division of Oc- | 
The laboratories | 
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CURRENT NEWS 


were operated by manufacturers of auto- 
motive equipment, chemicals, drugs, elec- 
trical goods, explosives, food products, 
machinery, metals, paint, petroleum, plas- 
tics, public utilities, rubber, textiles, and 
tobacco products. By July, 1942, it was 
estimated that more than 1,000 additional 
professional workers would be required 
which would bring the total employed to 
at least 7,120 professional workers. As of 
last April, 60 per cent of the professional 
workers were engineers, 26 per cent chem- 
ists, 4 per cent metallurgists, 4 per cent 
physicists, and 6 per cent others. The 
largest rates of increase in employment 
were predicted for chemical engineers (37 
per cent) and mechanical engineers (31 per 
cent). 


Information on Training Technicians 


Clinical laboratory technicians are trained 
in 152 approved institutions throughout 
the United States. Candidates for admis- 
sion to these schools should be able to 
satisfy one of the following requirements: 
(1) Two years of college work, including 
chemistry, biology, and physics from an 
accredited college, or (2) graduation from 
a recognized school of nursing and in addi- 
tion, college chemistry. At present gradu- 
ate nurses may be accepted for enrollment. 
Physical therapy technicians may be trained 
in any of 16 approved schools. Candidates 
for admission should be able to pass a 
complete physical examination and satisfy 
one of the following requirements: (1) 
Two years or 60 semester hours of college, 
including courses in physics and biology; 
(2) graduation from an accredited school 
of nursing, or (3) graduation from an ac- 
credited school of physical education. 
Further information about requirements 
and schools may be found in the 1941 revi- 
sion of Guidance Leaflet No. 6—Medicine, on 
sale through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents a 
copy. 
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Recent Developments in Ontario 


The following resolution has been pre- 
sented to the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Ontario, Canada: 


That, in view of the present-day im- 
portance of training citizens to take 
their places in a democracy, the De- 
partment of Education take steps to 
institute a system of stestend and 
vocational guidance in the Ontario 
school system. 

That, in view of the establishment of 
courses and the granting of certificates 
in vocational guidance, we suggest 
that the next step of the Department 
of Education in this direction be the 
institution of adequate guidance facil- 
ities on a demonstration basis, in 
selected schools in the province. 


The delegation presenting this resolu- 
tion included representatives from the 
Policy Committee of the Ontario Educa- 
tion Association, the College and Secon- 
dary Department of the OEA, and the On- 
tario Commercial Teachers Association. 

C. C. Goldring, Toronto Superintendent 
of Schools, recommended in the autumn of 
1941 that all academic high schools should 
have a staff committee to develop gui- 
dance programs for the schools. In the 
Province of Ontario there is permissive 
legislation for the appointment of voca- 
tional guidance officers for vocational 
schools. The Toronto Board of Education 
passed a resolution in November asking 
the Ontario Department of Education to 
extend this legislation to cover secondary 
academic schools. 


Scottish Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research in Education states that a 
mass of records—2,500 of scale L and 350 
of scale M—have been collected with a 
view to standardizing the Terman-Merrill 
Revision of the Stanford Binet Scale for use 
in Scotland. It is hoped shortly to pro- 
duce some evidence as to the suitability of 
this Revision for Scottish children. 
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A report on the follow-up of the ran- 
dom sample of 1,000 children and of the 
high scorers in certain counties who were 
given the Binet test in the 1932 Mental 
Survey is awaiting publication. It is inter- 
esting to note that an independent analysis 
of occupations has been made and corre- 
lated with each I. Q. group. The relation 
of occupation to age and to class on leaving 
school has been worked out with respect 
to both initial and final occupations, that 
is, to those occupations entered upon leav- 
ing school and to those held for not less 
than one year immediately before the close 
of the survey. A geographical analysis, 
based on the Four Cities, urban areas ex- 
cluding the Four Cities, and rural areas, 
has also been made. The Annual Report 
states that so far as can at present be ascer- 
tained the correlation between intelli- 
gence and initial occupation does not ap- 
pear to be very high, but this relation is 
closer by the time the occupation held at 
the close of the follow-up is entered. The 
detailed report of these results should be of 
very great interest. 

Another report awaiting publication 
covers the results of an inquiry into meth- 
ods of forecasting, at the qualifying stage, 
the pupil’s later success. The methods 
considered are the traditional examina- 
tion, scholastic tests, an intelligence test, 
and teacher's estimate. It appears that 
the best combination, productive of the 
least number of misfits, is an intelligence 
test, an examination and teacher's estimate 


“*scaled.’’—F. H. K. 


A.M.A. Meets in Chicago 


With the extension of the Selective Ser- 
vice Act and the announced plans to build 
a 4- to 6-million man army, every com- 
pany whether directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in defense production must plan to 
meet the problem of replacing men with 
women workers. This development brings 
definite problems for personnel and factory 
executives. Into what kinds of jobs can 


women most readily be placed? What has 
been the British experience? How must 
factory practice be revised in regard to 
hours of work, compensation, safety, 
supervision? How can women workers be 
recruited and trained? All these ques- 
tions were discussed at the Personnel Con- 
ference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation which met in Chicago, February 
4-6 

The impact of the fall of Pearl Harbor on 
the job of the personnel executive and the 
new issues confronting industrial relations 
as a result of the declaration of war were 
featured prominently. Among the prob- 
lems highlighted were collective bargain- 
ing, worker compensation, and proper in- 
duction of new workers to man the newly 
created plant facilities. 

The employment problem now is not 
merely one of recruitment but of the 
proper training and utilization of newly 
hired workers. Some constructive work 
has been done in these latter fields. Items 
of special interest at this session included: 
testing large numbers of employees for 
skill; simplified learner programs; train- 
ing for versatility. 

One session was devoted to quick fore- 
man training. How to expand the super- 
visory forces quickly and effectively is a 
problem common to many companies. 
How to settle disputes and grievances was 
the subject of another session. 

Company manuals from hundreds of 
firms throughout the United States were 
displayed at the Conference, providing an 
opportunity for a comparison of these 
morale-building tools. 

Among the speakers at the Conference 
were: Harold North, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Swift & Company, Chicago, and 
Vice-President, AMA Personnel Division; 
Don D. Lescohier, Professor of Economics, 
The University of Wisconsin; Mary An- 
derson, Director of Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor; and L. A. Appley, 
Vice-President, Vick Chemical Company. 
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A Blueprint in Cooperation 


GREENVILLE COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA, POINTS THE WAY 


PROJECT FOR COMBINING resources and 
materials cooperatively developed by 
the schools of Greenville County, South 
Carolina, could be adapted to the needs of 
other communities and could include also 
occupational information and other ma- 
terial helpful to the vocational counselor. 
The project is described in The Newsletter of 
the Commission of Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. 

In Greenville County there are three ad- 
ministrative units in the schools: the 
Greenville city system, the county system, 
and the system for Parker District within 
the county, which serves the cotton-mill 
villages surrounding the city. These 
school systems constitute one of the four- 
teen public school groups associated in the 
cooperative study of teacher education. 
The school enrollment in Greenville 
County is about 35,000. Of the §00 ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, 38 per 
cent are in schools employing five teachers 
or less. 

The first materials bureau was set up in 
the Parker District High School in 1929. 
School authorities established this center 
after several years’ experience with individ- 
ual collections made by teachers who 
were assembling books, pamphlets, charts, 
and pictures for their own classes. Pupils 
and parents cooperated in adding to the 
collections and storage space for materials 
not in use became inadequate. Finances 
prevented the organizing of separate li- 
braries in the Parker High School and the 
fifteen elementary schools. The resources 
of the county library had been taxed be- 
yond its capacity. 

The central materials bureau since its 
establishment in the high school has ac- 
quired two additional rooms, a trained 
librarian and a clerk, and a truck service 


for delivering and collecting materials as 
they are requisitioned. The bureau is 
financed and run by the district. 

High school students help with the 
clipping of newspaper articles and pictures 
that have been approved by the librarian, 
mounting and cleaning the pictures, mend- 
ing books and returning them to the 
shelves, reinforcing pamphlets and the 
like. All books and visual aids are classi- 
fied according to the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, catalogued, and kept in appropriate 
files. 

The librarian is always alert for appro- 
priate magazine articles, pamphlets, and 
other teaching aids. The Vertical File 
Service of the H. W. Wilson Company is 
the source most used for pamphlets. Much 
material is ordered from bureaus and de- 
partments of the Federal Government. 
Pictures are secured from duplicate copies 
of magazines, ten-cent-store pamphlets, 
book jackets, discarded books, free pamph- 
lets from commercial concerns, and the 
rotogravure section of newspapers. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
after becoming acquainted with her pu- 
pils’ interests, a teacher consults with the 
librarian as to her needs. A packet of 
from 30 to 75 books, pamphlets, and other 
materials is sent to the teacher who may 
keep it as long as necessary, usually four- 
teen weeks. When the materials are re- 
turned they are rotated to other teachers, 
making unnecessary extensive duplication 
of materials. 

During the academic year of 1939-1940 
the teachers in the rest of Greenville 
County asked for an extension of the 
Parker bureau. The county and state de- 
partments of education, the county li- 
brary, and the Commission of Teacher 

*Education promised financial support if 
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the schools would also contribute at the 
rate of $5 for each teacher on their staffs. 
In 1940-1941 the new bureau was experi- 
mentally established in the county de- 
partment of the public library to run for 
seven months on a budget of $3,405. The 
county library also furnished storage 
space, truck service, and part of a clerk's 
time. 

Since the city and county libraries of 
Greenville are one unit, the county teach- 
ers have their own pool of books and ma- 
terials housed with a collection of some 
80,000 items available to all local resi- 
dents. They also have the advantage of 
the motorized distribution system. 

The county bureau began to function 
December 1, 1940, with 37 schools as 
charter members. At the end of the aca- 
demic year the collection had nearly 3,000 
books, in addition to one teacher’s refer- 
ence library of 1,200 items, nearly 8,000 
pictures, 3,000 booklets and clippings. 
Teachers from member schools met six 
times during the year to make selections 
and give suggestions for purchases. 

For further information about this co- 
operative project, write Ralph M. Lyon, 
Director of Graduate Studies and Head, 
Department of Education, Furman Univer- 
sity, Greenville, South Carolina. 


Opportunities for the Blind 


More than two thousand blind persons 
in 54 workshops in 27 states are filling 
government orders through the National 
Industries for the Blind. Hundreds have 
been taken from relief rolls and trained to 
do productive work. The blind are mak- 
ing brooms, deck swabs, mattresses, cocoa 
mats, mop handles, and similar articles. 
A fair market price has been set by a com- 
mittee of federal purchasing agents and 
others appointed by the President. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, 
reporting on these activities, announces 
projects in special methods for training the 
blind: the dramatic arts project, the talk- 
ing book project, and the teaching model 


project. The first has sent professional 
coaches to schools for the blind to demon- 
strate how dramatics may be used to give 
poise to the students. The book project 
involves the correlation of the talking 
book with braille books and the model 
project provides the blind with miniature 
models of buildings, farms, and commun- 
ities. 
Kiwanis Home-Front Activities 


“If our youth ever needed vocational 
guidance, they need it now,"’ declares the 
spokesman for Kiwanis International in 
their booklet, Your Community in the War— 
A Guidebook of Home-Front Activities. The 
war, it is further pointed out, has given the 
Kiwanis vocational guidance program new 
impetus. Today youth need counseling on 
the vocational opportunities in the various 
branches of the armed services. Kiwanis 
also should cooperate with the training 
programs for war industry of both Canada 
and the United States . . . . “If vocational 
training is not available in your commun- 
ity, secure the cooperation of your local 
school authorities in establishing training 
courses under Kiwanis auspices.’’ Clubs 
are advised to cooperate with the local 
branch of the U. S. Employment Service 
and to obtain additional information from 


the U. S. Office of Education. 


Trade Union Study 


To provide vocational counselors and 
employment interviewers with pertinent 
data on selected labor organizations in the 
New York metropolitan area, the Federa- 
tion Employment Service has prepared a 
manual for ready reference. The data in- 
clude apprenticeship programs, member- 
ship requirements, and employment prac- 
tices. Only a limited number of manuals 
has been printed but while the supply lasts 
a copy may be obtained by sending one 
dollar to the Federation Employment Ser- 
vice, 67 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Other communities may be interested in 
preparing similar manuals for the informa- 
tion of counselors. 
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SicN MEN—Add occupational hazards of 
the war, the plight of the outdoor sign in- 
dustry! The National Sign Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1942, reports that the industry has co- 
operated in planning for immediate black- 
outs on the West Coast and suggests that 
the industry in other areas should organize 
and plan procedures for their own com- 
munities . . . . Another writer in the same 
magazine points out that sign painters and 
designers can contribute to the nation’s 
defense by working on camouflage. 


~+ + 


Survey—Even though this issue of the 
Survey Graphic (November, 1941) was pub- 
lished before the country was actually at 
war, every counselor should have a copy 
of this number devoted to industrial rela- 
tions and defense. The general theme is 
“Manning the Arsenal for Democracy,” 
and it is the fifth in a ‘‘Calling America’’ 
series. There are articles on labor, man- 
agement, and the government by William 
H. Davis, Sidney Hillman, Walter B. 
Fuller, William M. Leiserson, Lyle M. 
Spencer, and Robert K. Burns. There are 
stills and Sandburg's lines from the OEM 
film, ‘‘Bomber,’’ and a symposium on 
“How can we speed defense production 
and at the same time preserve free labor 
and free enterprise?”’ 


~+ + 


Drop-outs—Twenty-two thousand 'teen- 
age boys and girls (4 per cent of the en- 
rollment of that age group) left the Penn- 
sylvania public schools to go to work in 
1940. About 5,000 had reached the age of 
17 years, the limit for compulsory school 
attendance. The employment of these 
school-leavers is briefly analyzed in the 


Pennsylvania Public Instruction for Decem- 
ber, 1941 . . . . The same issue reviews the 
teacher education standards for counselors. 


~+ + 


Tirs—If you are planning to write an 
article for Occupations or any professional 
journal, please do not miss Katherine Frost 
Bruner’s ‘‘valedictory remarks on style”’ 
in the January Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology. With a deft touch she puts 
her finger on common failings and gives 
constructive suggestions which will make 
for better writing—and better reading. 


~+ + 


Epucationat Recorps—'*The Coordi- 
nation of Personnel Services,’’ which out- 
lines the objectives and scope of personnel 
work in schools, and the need for coordi- 
nation of services of administrators, teach- 
ers, and specialists, is in the January Edy- 
cational Record Supplement. The supple- 
ment publishes addresses made at the 
Tenth Educational Conference held in 
New York City, October 30-31, 1941. 
Other articles interesting to counselors are 
‘The Endocrine Factor in Personality De- 
velopment"’ and ‘‘The Psychiatrist Looks 
at Today's School Child." 


~+ + 


TgacHerR Suppty—The responsibility of 
state school authorities for the adjustment 
of supply and demand of teachers and the 
need for uniform records are stressed in the 
report of the Committee on Supply, Prepa- 
ration, and Certification of Teachers (Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
25 cents). Among the outcomes which 
will result from supply-demand studies will 
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be better guidance, improved standards in 
teacher education, and a general up-grad- 
ing of certification requirements, according 
to the Committee. ... The inevitable 
shuffling of jobs which may result from 
our entrance into the war makes even more 
necessary the accurate study of teacher 
supply and demand. 


- | 


Nurstinc—Congress has appropriated a 
total of $1,200,000 for increasing the en- 
rollment of nursing students. The funds 
are being granted to institutions offering 
refresher, basic, post-graduate, and public 
health courses. The federal appropriation 
does not provide for cash allowances to 
individual students but some schools are 
using part of their grants for scholarships. 
The training program is described and the 
nursing schools receiving the grants listed 
in The American Journal of Nursing, No- 
vember, 1941. ... In the same issue is a 
report on the number of students admitted 
to nursing schools. In answer to a ques- 
tionnaire it has been estimated that 1,303 
schools plan to admit 45,014 students dur- 
ing the academic year, 1941-1942. This 
is an increase of 9 per cent over the number 
admitted in 1941. However, Surgeon 
General Parran has estimated a need for 
50,000 student nurses this year. 


~ + + 


I. Q.—‘‘The Battle of the I. Q.,"” con- 
tends Morris Krugman in the fall issue of 
Child Study is actually an academic one, 
for ‘‘no psychologist has, to date, defined 
intelligence to any other psychologist’s 
satisfaction.’ However, he admits that 
intelligence tests are extremely valuable if 
used discriminatingly by trained psycholo- 
gists. This is a provocative article by 
the Child Psychologist, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education of the City 
of New York. 


~ + + 


Tue Cotteces—For further information 
on defense activities in the colleges 
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(‘Trends in the Colleges,’’ p. 145, Novem- 
ber Occupations), see the October School 
and College Placement, in which the presi- 
dents of the University of Chicago, Stan- 
ford University, Miami University, and 
the University of Texas report on their in- 
stitutions’ contributions to the national 
defense program. The activities at the 
University of Pennsylvania are described 
in ‘Cooperation with National Defense." 
Another symposium, ‘Educational Gui- 
dance in the Present National Emergency,”’ 
includes reports from Personnel Officers at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Middle- 
bury, Los Angeles City College, and 
Princeton University. 


+ + + 


RerereNces—' ‘Selected References on 
the Organization of Secondary Educa- 
tion,” by Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Reuben R. Palm, are published in Th 
School Review (October). The references 
are Classified under these headings: Junior 
High School, Junior College, Articulation, 
Vocational Education, Youth Problem 
and Program, and Adult Education. 


Counting the Specialists 


The number of persons engaged in scien- 
tific and professional occupations has been 
compiled not only for the United States but 
for other countries, by the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
Field 40, Personnel Administration, lists 
3,800 persons for the United States, 10 for 
Chile, and none for Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

The compilers stress the fact that the 
figures presented are merely a starting 
point for future corrections and additions. 
Sources for information include censuses, 
professional directories and registries, year- 
books, and data secured by American dip- 











lomatic representatives in various nations. | 


Copies of the mimeographed report of 
the data collected are available on applica- 


tion to the National Roster of Scientific | 
and Specialized Personnel, Atlantic Build- | 


ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 


- By Various Contributors 








APPRAISING GUIDANCE IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS. By Grayson N. Kefau- 
ver and Harold C. Hand. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1941. Pp. 260. $3.50. 

The educational needs of youth in our 
present-day society are challenging the best 
minds in the educational field today. 
Guidance is in the forefront of the list of 
needs, and naturally is attracting consider- 
able attention. Books are appearing in 
appraisal of present-day practices in educa- 
tion, so it is natural that guidance should 
be included in the list. 

The authors, therefore, have attempted 
to determine the value of the objectives of 
guidance by means of investigation. As 
stated by themselves, ‘“The objectives of 
guidance held by a given individual are of 
course closely related to his philosophy of 
education and to his personal and social 
values. These do not lend themselves to 
accurate measurement and appraisal. Con- 
sequently the data presented in this chap- 
ter are not reported on the assumption that 
they possess absolute validity. Rather 
they are reported as summaries of the most 
reliable judgments and —_- that 
could be secured.’’ This explains the diffi- 
culties the authors had before them in 
their attempt to put a yardstick on = 
dance. They are laying before themselves 
a seg which might be illustrated by 
asking ‘‘How high is up?”’ 

However, they have done well to call 
our attention to the needs of careful study 
as to the objectives of vocational guidance 
and have set us thinking definitely in that 
direction. They are correct in stating that 
many of the features of a guidance program 
should be an integral part of the regular 
curriculum. 

There are many limitations to a study of 
this sort. First of all, the entire study 


covers but nineteen schools in twelve 
cities. Then when one realizes that the 
most vital elements of guidance do not 
lend themselves to accurate measurements, 
the question naturally arises, what is the 
value of this study? The authors them- 
selves state, ““The real test lies in the an- 
swer to the question, ‘What has happened 
to the students?’ Have they developed in 
the direction and to the degree stipulated 
as desirable by the objectives of the 
school?’” These questions can only be 
answered by careful follow-up studies over 
a period of years. 

The book is challenging and should be 
read by all in the field.—Susan J. Ginn, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools. 


Cw 


PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Ger- 
mane. New York, Silver Burdette Com- 


pany, 1941. Pp. 599. $4.00. 

Here is a practical presentation of a high 
school personnel program that may well 
become the ‘Guidance Bible’’ of adminis- 
trators, counselors, teachers-in-service, and 
teachers-in-training. It is a book that will 
give courage to those who are struggling 
to develop the personnel point of view in 
their own schools. The simple, direct ap- 
proach to the problem of providing per- 
sonalized guidance to all students should 
make this one of the most usable texts in 
the field of personnel administration. 

Personnel Work in High School is divided 
into three parts, arranged in logical se- 
quence. Part I points out ““The need, 
meaning, scope, and implications of per- 


~sonnel work."’ Long recognized by coun- 


selors as valuable techniques of a guidance 
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program, the case study and case confer- 
ence method are skilfully used to introduce 
the need for discovering and diagnosing 
each student’s problems. Following is a 
discussion of ten areas of adolescent ex- 
periences which present the scope and sig- 
nificance of personnel work in terms of ac- 
tual problems facing youth today. Sug- 
gestions for the effective administration of 
a personnel program take into considera- 
tion the inevitable questions, (1) how to 
discover the interest, aptitudes, and needs 
of the students in each of the ten areas, (2) 
the expense of a testing program, (3) type 
of faculty organization for optimum use of 
data gathered. 

In Part II the authors have given con- 
vincing evidence that the eonialon 
stone of personnel work is a continuous ap- 
praisal (1) of the abilities, interests, and 
needs of students and (2) of the environ- 
mental factors affecting the growth and de- 
velopment of discovered aptitudes and in- 
terests of students." Fifteen strategies for 
discovering students’ potentialities in the 
areas of adolescent experience are dis- 
cussed. In the program described, we real- 
ize that the most important factors in the 
successful results obtained lie in the inter- 
est and cooperative efforts of the students 
and faculty members who participated in 
the investigation over a five-year period. 

Effective ways of providing student 
guidance are illustrated in Part III. First 
the role of the regular curriculum in per- 
sonnel work is presented. It is gratifying 
to learn that units of work in the tradi- 
tional subject matter of social studies, 
English, and mathematics were organized 
to meet the discovered aptitudes, interests, 
and needs of each student. Second, the 
role of individual counseling is stressed as 
the ‘‘heart’’ of all guidance and personnel 
work. Obstacles to be overcome, such as 
lack of time, lack of funds, and teachers un- 
trained in counseling techniques, are fairly 
presented with the admission that: 

Unless there is someone upon the staff who is pre- 
pared professionally for counseling and who is held 
pa pe for directing and assisting the teachers 
and administrators in this all-important, detailed, 
labor-and-time consuming task—personnel work— 
the job will never be done right. Attempts will be 
sporadic and in the end, thy will die out. 

Finally the role of group guidance as an 
indispensable part f the high school per- 
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sonnel program is clearly defined. The 
vital problems of youth in the ten areas of 
adolescent experience are again reviewed to 
form the basic curriculum for group 
courses. 

Carefully selected and annotated refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter—Materials 
for Enrichment—furnish an excellent bib- 
liography in the field. The authors have 
very generously included the teacher- 
made or ‘‘improvised"’ testing materials 
which were the result of the cooperative 
work of administrators, teachers, and 
students in forty-two high schools. 

Many counselors and classroom teachers 
will sincerely wish that such a concise, yet 
detailed volume had been available during 
their training periods; many discerning 
administrators who are initiating or reor- 
ganizing their high school personnel pro- 
grams will accept the challenge presented 
here for stimulating their faculty to ac- 
cept a personnel point of view.—Miu prep 
A. Davey, Counselor, High School, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. By Ruth Strang. 
New York, Harper's, 1941. Pp. 361. 
$4.00. 

CREATIVE GROUP WORK ON THE 
CAMPUS. By Louise Price, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Pp. 437. $3.25. 

In the last month of the year 1941, 
Americans were drawn together in a com- 
mon purpose with a need for cooperative 
effort and group effectiveness which has 
never been equalled. It is therefore inter- 
esting that shortly before the national 
crisis forced upon us the need for such em- 
phasis, two books were published giving 
emphasis and importance to group activity 
in educational centers. These books are 
Ruth Strang’s ‘‘Group Activities in Col- 
lege and Secondary Choo!” and Louise 
Price’s “‘Creative Group Work on the 
Campus.’’ Dr. Strang’s contribution to 
the thoughtful training of teachers and ad- 
ministrators is well known and this book 
is a new and valuable addition to her 
work. The title page of Louise Price's 
book informs us that Professor Strang has 
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approved and sponsored her publication. 
the two books strengthen and complement 
each other, since Professor Strang analyzes 
the philosophy and psychology underlying 
group work, and Dr. Price gives a detailed 
history and analysis of the group pro- 
grams at ——- College and Stanford 
University, showing the development of 
social morale on these two campuses 
through group self-government and group 
living. 

Dr. Strang sounds the keynote of her 
book on the first page. She says in her 
opening sentence, “The core of democracy 
is the humane spirit permeating indi- 
viduals everywhere,’ and a little later, 
“Democracy cannot be established by fiat; 
it cannot be bestowed by a benevolent des- 

t. Democratic attitudes need to be both 
‘caught’ and taught... . Upon education 
rests the aang for making democ- 
racy live up to its name."’ On this broad 
thesis Dr. Strang’s book in her clear, 
straightforward style proceeds to a detailed 
analysis of the nature and value of group 
work, of its constructive value, its dangers, 
its organization, and supervision. The dif- 
ferent types, social, educational, recrea- 
tional, religious, esthetic, journalistic, 
academic, all come in for careful reference 
and evaluation. The book is a conscien- 
tious collection of source material with 

tinent comment on this material. Its 
ogical division into chapters, with help- 
fal indexing and careful summary in the 
“concluding statements"’ at the end of each 
chapter, makes the book very usable for 
reference. The book will be helpful to 
teachers and personnel officers as they be- 
gin their work, and it will be helpful to 
those of us who have been so caught in the 
development of student activity on our 
campuses that we cannot see the “‘woods 
for the trees."’ Those of us who work 
closely with students day after day do not 
analyze enough. Those in the classroom 
of our teachers’ colleges tend to become #oo 
analytical, too desirous of cataloguing and 
¢valuating, even in numerical terms, that 
which cannot be caught and measured. 
The very virtue of Dr. Strang’s book as 
a text becomes its fault, since the warm 
human quality of group living is somewhat 
lost in a treatise that so analyzes and 
evaluates. 


Louise Price’s book is lighter reading, 
since the chapters on Stephens College and 
Stanford University are so largely in narra- 
tive form. They give an interesting pic- 
ture of two campuses which have had a 
reputation for fine social morale. Dr. 
Price emphasizes in her book what she 
calls the task of modern education, that of 
individualizing education and socializing 
the individuals educated. This seems al- 
most a contradiction in terms, since the 
emphasis on the individual so frequently 
results in poor social behavior. Yet it is 
what all educators wish to set as a stand- 
ard for education, and it is the emphasis 
given in Dr. Price’s book. Her work with 
its practical account of two interesting and 
very different campuses, its detailed stories 
of individual normal students with ad- 
justments to make, of techniques in group 
work, is a fine supplement to the other 
book and a helpful survey of group work 
in a time when this emphasis has become 
so important. The Stephens College cha 
ters emphasize the development of ind 
viduals 7 their adjustment in the group. 
The Stanford University chapters show the 
development of campus morale and fine 
campus tradition by working with student 
groups, by trusting them, and by placing 
responsibility upon them. The way in 
which a fine faculty-student relationship 
can be developed is shown in the story of 
handling such problems as the liquor prob- 
lem, the automobile, the honor system, the 
preservation of democratic practices in the 
residence halls, and in other campus rela- 
tionships. 

Both books seem a little too long. Their 
value would be greater in this busy educa- 
tional world if they could have been some- 
what condensed. Both books are sincere, 
careful, idealistic in their inception, and as 
such may be gratefully received by all who 
are working with young people in school 
and community.—Auice C. Lioyp, Dean of 
Women, University of Michigan. 


Cw 


STABILIZING JOBS AND WAGES. By 
Herman Feldman. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. Pp. 334. $3.50. 


Through the opening sentence of his pref- 


“ace, Mr. Feldman makes clear why it is 
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important to give such extensive and in- 
tensive consideration to the problem of 
regularizing employment. He says: *‘Eco- 
nomic security is not a matter of having 
work, for employment is not enough if one 
expects on any dreaded day to be set adrift. 
Peace on the job is for those who have 
reasonable assurance of its future.’" Voca- 
tional counselors well know that the aver- 
age industrial worker, who has a job on 
January first cannot foretell how many 
days he will be working that year or what 
his income will be. The book is devoted 
exclusively to this question of unemploy- 
ment withinemployment. While cyclical 
unemployment may be more devastating 
because all members of a family may be out 
of work at the same time, yet the serious- 
ness of seasonal and other forms of irregu- 
lar employment can be — from Feld- 
man’s quotations of Paul H. Douglas: 
‘““A recent study—indicates that of the 
average unemployment of approximately 
10 per cent—from 1896 to 1926, approxi- 
mately 6 to 6'/2 per cent resulted from 
seasonal and chronic causes, and from 3'/2 
per cent to 4 per cent from cyclical causes."’ 

Mr. Feldman systematically describes 
the various known methods of tackling 
irregular employment—market research, 
sideline and ‘‘fillers,’’ simplifications of 
style, changing customer buying habits, 
share-the-work plans, gradual introduction 
of technological changes, —s and 
transfer, guaranteed annual wages, dismis- 
sal wages, seniority provisions in layoffs, 
inter-plant cooperation in the use of labor, 
and numerous modifications of these reme- 
dies. Throughout he cites specific ex- 
amples of activities and experiments of 
management and of organized labor in 
given situations under the above topics. 
His footnotes provide the reader with refer- 
ences which would facilitate a more exten- 
sive study of certain types of experiment. 

This book has special value at this time 
because of the irregular employment caused 
by the reallocation of defense materials 
and the curtailment of production of non- 
defense products.—DoroTHEA DE SCHWEIN- 
11z, Special Assistant to Associate Chief of the 
Labor Supply Branch of Labor Division of 
OPM. 


Cow 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By William E. Mosher and J. 
Donald Kingsley. New York, Harper 
& Bros., Revised Edition, 1941. Pp. 671. 
$5.00. 


Mosher and Kingsley have written what 
is by far the best single, extended presenta- 
tion of public personnel available to the 
teacher and student. Originally issued in 
1936, the current edition of this text em- 
bodies a well systematized account and a 
thoughtful analysis of Civil Service pro- 
cedures and concepts. The book is divided 
into five parts. 
history of the public service and the sco 
and character of the personnel agency; the 
second deals with selection and placement 
procedures; the third with training and 
the terms of employment; the fourth with 
compensation and other positive incen- 
tives; the fifth with employee relations, 
working conditions, and public reporting. 

The book provides an excellent means of 
orientation in Civil Service, for counselors. 
“Over 12 per cent of all the gainfully occu- 
pied persons in the country,’ report 
Mosher and Kingsley, were, in January, 
1940, governmental employees. Further- 
more, ‘“The range and variety of public 
employments are almost as comprehensive 
as a dictionary of human occupations.” | 
These are facts primarily neither to be de- 
plored nor acclaimed by the occupational 
adviser; they are data to be understood and 
used in the counseling process. 

The volume is less than perfect. There is | 
inadequate treatment of such topics as | 
operating department personnel problems, 
comparative personnel, and Civil Service 
law. The rich educational literature in 
personnel administration is also ignored. 
Infrequently, there are some highly ques- 
tionable statements, ¢.g., in service rating J 


“The guiding principle should be that ob- 





The first describes the | 





jective measurements are superior in every 
way to judgments”’ (p. 487); in another 
case the authors praise the policy attrib | 
uted to R. H. Macy and Company “of| 
making no promotions to executive posi 
tions without a psychiatric examination” 
(p. 329). The possibilities inherent 1 
this procedure are fearful to contemplate. 

Mosher and Kingsley write clearly and 
simply. Yet their prose is, in the maia, 
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pedestrian. A few juicy anecdotes and 
some striking pictures ought to be in- 
cluded in the next revision of the book. 

The only comprehensive text available, 
the book is, nevertheless, required reading 
for any person alive to the expanding sig- 
nificance of modern government.—Nor- 
MAN J. Powerit, Darector of Research, 
N. Y. C. Civil Service Commission. 


Cw 


TIME ON THEIR HANDS. By C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1941. Pp. 266. $2.00. 


At this time when the morale of our 
entire nation, as well as of the army in par- 
ticular, is a matter of national and inter- 
national concern, the authors of this valu- 
able and concise volume see in recreation 
something ‘“‘to give youth a bigger stake 
in American civilization, and leave them 
the more anxious to defend it from all 
enemies, within and without.”’ 

But that is not the main thesis of this 
report prepared for the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education. The report itself is a compre- 
hensive survey, not only of the values of 
recreation, but of the needs of the group of 
young people from 16 to 24 in various con- 
ditions and walks of life, and the facilities 
available through public agencies, private, 
and semi-private organizations. 

In my opinion, the survey will be valu- 
able to students of social problems for sev- 
eral reasons. It casts light on the little- 
considered groups of rural residents, young 
girls and women at home, negro youth, 
analyzing their needs with the same thor- 
oughness it gives the street corner gangs, 
al the large cities’ inevitable unem- 
ployed. Then, too, the book goes out 
of its way to include an analysis of cellar 
clubs, and more informal groups of social 
interest, as well as the many well-estab- 
lished national organizations from 
YMCA’s and Boys Clubs to CCC camps. 
Best of all, the authors have provided the 
volume with an excellent joie which is 
just another proof of the painstaking 
thoroughness with which their facts have 
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been marshalled, organized, analyzed for 
continuous use and ready reference. 

Public officials, recreation leaders, fed- 
eral administrators, educators, and other 
specialists in social studies will find the 
major objectives and recommendations for 
better solution of recreation problems ex- 
tremely interesting. Pointing the finger 
at the vital need for more public informa- 
tion about the great facilities of our gov- 
ernment’s agencies, they go on to make 
practical suggestions in a number of other 
fields, as well. One of their best recom- 
mendations is in the direction of better 
community planning. And community 
leaders will find here practical case his- 
tories of successful coping with recreation 
problems in specific cities such as Colum- 
bus, Indiana; Dowagiac, Michigan; and 
others. 

Bibliographies on the phases of the field 
covered by the various chapters in the book 
include a great deal of recently published 
material. The books and pamphlets 
recommended include many of the best 
titles of recent years and should be ex- 
tremely helpful on specific problems.— 
Ruts Lamp.anp, Stamford, Conn. 


cow 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ABILITIES. 
By P. E. Vernon. London, University 
of London Press, 1940. Pp. 308. 


This book is intended for psychologists, 
for teachers, and for examiners. It begins 
with useful chapters on the essentials of 
statistical procedure in psychology, but 
its main object is to outline the principles 
of test construction and administration, 
and to consider questions which arise in 
the interpretation of test results. Dr. 
Vernon draws on the experience of many 
workers in the field of psychological test- 
ing. 

Of particular interest to counselors are 
the chapters entitled “‘Analysis of Abili- 
ties,"” ““‘Mental Tests,’’ and ‘‘Hints to 
Testers." Some of the problems discussed 
in these—e.g., concerning the nature of 
factors—are important ones which have 
been neglected by other authors; probably 
‘it would not be too much to say that a 
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number of them have been recognized only 
by psychologists who spend a very con- 
siderable proportion of their time dealing 
with group and individual tests. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Vernon's 
rather scattered references to the place of 
incentives in testing can be regarded as 
adequate. It is apparent that he recog- 
nizes the importance of the matter, but it 
would be possible for the casual student of 
psychology to get the impression that Dr. 
Vernon subscribes to the common view 
that group testing is easy. His remark 
(p. 187) that ‘‘group tests are easier (than 
ordinary tests) oe to apply, and to 
score, and they demand much less train- 
ing and experience on the part of the 
teacher’’ is, despite the cautionary com- 
ment which follows it, an unfortunate 
one. Group testing is often fraught with 
even greater dangers than individual test- 
ing. 

ie is also somewhat disappointing to 
note that he does not deal in an entirely 
satisfactory way with the problem of de- 
fining the term ‘“‘ability.’’ Much of the 
present-day confusion about the use of 
psychological tests could be dispelled by 
a resolute attack on it by competent 

ople. 

The bibliography in the book seems 
good, but it should not have omitted men- 
tion of Bingham's Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing. And it is surprising to find that, 
while Oakley’s and Macrae’s Handbook of 
Vocational Guidance is included in the list, 
Macrae’s Talents and Temperaments is not. 
The two books seem to be closely associ- 
ated when one thinks of vocational gui- 
dance in Great Britain.—Forrest H. Kirx- 
PATRICK, Personnel Director, RCA Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ow 


BACKGROUND FOR COLLEGE TEACH- 


ING. By Luella Cole. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. Pp. 
616. $3.50. 


Graduate schools throughout the United 
States are granting advanced degrees each 
year to thousands of university students, 
many of whom are ambitious to become 
college professors. The program of stud- 
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ies by which graduate degrees are com- 
monly earned gives primary emphasis to 
some subject-matter field—usually the 
same field as that in which the student did 
his major undergraduate work. In very 
few cases does the graduate training in- 
clude any reading or discussion of colleges, 
their students, their purposes, problems, 
curricula, organization, sveaninets, or 
results. College administrators apparently 
act on the assumption that graduate re- 
search work prepares one to do effective 
undergraduate teaching. 
As a matter of fact, many graduate stu- 
dents in English, in history, and in other 
subjects feel a strong desire to know more 
about the job they hope to undertake. 
Dr. Cole's Background for College Teaching is 
exactly what these graduate students 
want and need. The book is dignified in 
appearance, scholarly in its organization, 
and unusually well written. It tells 
prospective college teachers the things 
they want to know about colleges and 
college teaching. The discussions of psy- 
chology and teaching methods are pre- 
rooeren Mtr ve disarming titles and are illus 
trated by interesting anecdotes of actual 
cases. Only such simple numerical te- 
on as a graduate student of classical 
anguagcs could understand are included. 
In addition to being a good book to 
leave where graduate students can find it, 
this volume would serve splendidly as 3 
text and source of references in a general 
— course on college teaching. The 
iterature in this field is voluminous, and 
Dr. Cole has provided well-chosen refer- 
ences to numerous articles and reports on 
each problem discussed. Her chapters 00 
personnel work, mental hygiene, and pre 
diction of success or failure will be most; 
interesting and helpful to those who are 
counseling young people. High school 
and college students ambitious to become 
college teachers will appreciate having 
this book brought to their attention. Ont 
can confidently recommend the book, also, 
when a lawyer, an engineer, or a physicial 
asks for something that will explain the 
college teacher’s job. It’s all here and 
well done.—M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School ¢ 
Education, The Pennsylvania State College. 
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MYSELF: A GUIDEBOOK FOR PER- 
SONALITY STUDY. By M’Ledge Mof- 
fett. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 136. 


WHEN WE MEET SOCIALLY: A 
GUIDEBOOK TO GOOD FORM IN 
SOCIAL CONVENTIONS. By M’'Ledge 
Moffett. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
167. 


This manual fortunately lives up to its name as a 
guidebook. By means of it the student may explore 
important aspects of his own personality. Many ob- 
jective suggestions and directions enable him con- 
structively to compare his make-up with that of other 
persons. 

The five main topics are well chosen and well de- 
veloped. First, ‘Some Concepts of Personality’’ are 
presented clearly and simply. ‘Background Elements 
of Personality’’ are considered from historical, bio- 
logical, and social points of view. In the section on 
“Physical Elements of Personality’’ two pages about 
voice and six about sex factors seem especially prac- 
tical and important. The pages devoted to ‘‘Mental 
Elements of Personality’’ include sound ideas about 
mental health, and good suggestions for effective 
study. One of the best portions of the section, 
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“Spiritual and Emotional Elements of Personality,” is 
the list of *‘negative character’’ habits (pp. 117-120). 
This list is so arranged that students are led to dis- 
criminate between moral lapses, ethical breaches, 
social weaknesses, etc. The short, final section directs 
students in an analysis of “breaking points’’ or dis- 
integrating forces in one’s personality. 

Throughout, the manual problems help the student 
to look at himself positively and as a whole. Fur- 
thermore he is given perspective, *‘a realization that 
we, too, are but a link in an endless chain” (p. 9). 

The questionnaires, check lists, and profile charts— 
typical work-book techniques—tequire suitably ob- 
jective and condensed reactions on the part of students. 
The guidebook is designed for use with groups in 
which discussions will be an important part of the 
work. It should be very useful because of the con- 
crete study-aids. It also can be used more flexibly 
than a text. 

Such an important term as “‘emotional stability” 
(p. 90) calls for more adequate explanation; and the 
absence of even a short list of references seems a very 
serious omission. Since the guidebook is prepared by 
a dean of women, it is perhaps not surprising that 
certain pages seem to be written merely for women 
students. This limits the general usefulness of the 
manual unfortunately. 

The seventeen topics of When We Meet Socially 
analyze the details of social acts which constitute 
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good manners when combine: with good personality. | only. 
Thus these problems supplement those of Myself, | repres 
to which reference is occasivnally made. A resumé | sumb 
GUID ANCE of social codes precedes the ¢ -oblems that are formu- | about 
lated for each topic. bound 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS The student is led repeatedly to interpret situations, large. 
‘ ; not merely to memorize fixed customs that may have Thi 
by Margaret E. McCaul become artificial and unsuitable. Such an approach some 
Teachers College of Kansas City, Missouri tends to encourage the blend of kindness and sound of sup 
231 pages, 51% x 834, cloth, $1.80 judgment which is essential to true courtesy. Since the co 
"ee : "3 ; : so many elements of good form refer to reciprocal be- fies. 
Furnishes working basis for gui- havior of the two sexes, the guidebook would be more fitting 
dance of college freshmen. effective if problems were presented from the mascu- tion it 
line as well as the feminine point of view. of pres 
LIFE PLANNING One of the best a of the — is its = 
asic Organization with reference to six introductory accor, 
and BUILDING pach which supply the criteria for evaluation of If this 
by Harry N. Clarke good form in social intercourse. These questions are: why i 
Counsel on Industrial Morale—Personnel Problems Does the use of the form make it easier for people to Pref 
251 pages, 5% x 814, cloth, $1.60 associate? Is the form healthful? Does the form the bo 
> 7 show respect for the personality of all concerned? attribt 
Written for high school students Does it maintain democratic equality? Can the form canvas 
preparing to enter the world of be executed naturally as opposed to an artificial or areas. 
work. strained display of manners? Does the form maintain Cert 
Send for Ecaminulion Copies on Approval group wsiformity and eer arya ; pare 
These criteria are applied by means of questions special 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY and exercises grouped under such general headings as Depart 
Scranton, Pennsylvania introductions, conversation, formal calls, etc.; and in type oO 
relation to such special customs as those for parties, and in 
dances, receptions, teas, etc. Each topic calls for These 
group study, but answers to many of the questions of imp’ 
will serve to disclose special needs of individual stu- Bureau 
F x S d Fil dents. Such discovery is facilitated by partial per- ties wl 
our ew oun I ms foration of sheets so that pages may be removed as dation 
@ The Electrician © Drafting desired. The clever summary-tests (completion type) Av 
@ Engineering @ Nursing should stimulate not only interest but the organiza- Teache 
tion and fixation of essential social concepts and at- Nation 
These new films are definitely timely. titudes. plainly 
Girls are looking to the nursing profession. The guidebook could be more broadly cultural it tive te: 
Boys want to be electricians, draftsmen or students were led to fuller appreciation of the origins In ge 
Gugenecss. Here is your opportunity to of, and changes in, certain As i d step it 
acquaint them with the requirements of ‘ 7 4 ss 6S Oe P 
these vocations, by showing workers at however, it will be useful to many groups concerned teachet 
their jobs. with the problems of social intercourse. Students author 
UNIQUE TIME PAYMENT PLAN who use the guidebook under the sympathetic leader- traditi 
Makes Ownership Easy ship of a poised, mature person should develop an lead of 
2 ‘ ‘ ability to adapt manners to situations in a way that degree 
20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips will enhance their cultural growth individually and | one of 
Job Classification Vocational Subjects as social groups.—Exizaseta H. Morais, Professor It is. 
1. Classification of occpts. 11. Aircraft manufg. of Education, New York State College for Teachers. is writ 
2. Professional-mgr. 12. Aircraft operation State o 
3. Clerical and sales 13. Tree surgery 
4. Service occupations 14. Osteopathy ow 
5. Agriculture, fishery 15. Printing industry 
6. 16. Steel industry 
7. Skilled occupts.(cont.) 17. Optometry SHU] 
8. Semi-skilled occpts. 18. Cement manufg. A PLANNED SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. ; 
9. Semi-skilled (cont.) 19. Hotel : ; < pation 
10. Unskilled occpts. 20. Railroad By Francis L. Bailey. New York, City ( 
Ce ee Oe Oe Oe Teachers College, Columbia University, Yo k 
Contributions to Education, No. 771, 1939. Emb 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. A monograph dealing with the planned control of who h 
O08 Coteay ido. 7514 St Acond Ave. the supply of teachers might seem at first glance to be cent 
. suena of interest to teachers and educational authorities Forty- 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


only. But, by virtue of the fact that teaching is a 
representative Occupation involving a relatively large 
number of workers, angthing of importance learned 
about the intelligent gontrol of its recruitment is 
bound to be of interest to students of occupations at 
large. 

This monograph is the latest addition to a series of 
some fifteen or more studies dealing with the relation 
of supply and demand of teachers in various parts of 
the countr’’, as the useful appended bibliography testi- 
fies. The monograph itself indicates clearly that the 
fitting of supply to demand in a civil service occupa- 
tion in One state can be given a considerable degree 
of precision, and that the determination of a broadly 
suitable long-run program in training institutions is 
accordingly well within the limits of practicability. 
If this can be done in one occupation, one wonders 
why it cannot be done in many. 

Preparatory to the treatment of the main theme of 
the book, an introductory chapter presents the salient 
attributes of the Vermont teaching personnel, a 
canvass of value for comparison with those of other 
areas. 

Certain features of the state's general plan for the 
recruiting and oversight of its teaching force deserve 
special mention. The Registration Bureau of the State 
Department of Education is evidently not the usual 
type of appointment office. Its records are complete 
and include important data not ordinarily gathered. 
These are apparently used with the definite purpose 
of improving the educational service of the state. The 
Bureau has won the confidence of employing authori- 
ties who depend upon it almost wholly for recommen- 
dations. 

A voluntary organization known as the Vermont 
Teachers Guidance Association— itself a branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association—has 
plainly been influential in developing Vermont's effec- 
tive teacher recruiting program. 

In general, Vermont seems to have taken a forward 
step in the organization of the resources affecting 
teacher supply. It is to be hoped that educational 
authorities in states still using the older haphazard 
traditions in the recruiting of teachers may follow the 
lead of Vermont and other states which are putting a 
degree of order into a situation which has long been 
one of relative confusion. 

It is a point of especial interest that this monograph 
is written by the Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Vermont.—Psrcy E. Davinson. 


Cow 


SHUTTLEWORTH, F. K. Guide to Occu- 
pational Opportunities for Graduates of the 
City College. College of the City of New 
York. Privately printed, 1941. Pp. 64. 


Embodies questionnaire returns from 800 alumni 
who had been graduated 5 years before. Only 4 per 
cent were unemployed, many only enemeilie. 
Forty-one per cent were employed in field of major 








VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


and the 


WAR 


The conflict in which America is 
now engaged is not limited to bit- 
terly fought battlefronts alone. Its 
effects also strike deep into every 
factory, every farm, every school. 
This is a war that will bring about 
countless changes in our working 
lives—that will affect the careers 
and jobs of all Americans! 


It is the business of teachers, voca- 
tional counselors, and guidance 
workers to keep informed on all 
changes in the working world— 
whether those changes are military, 
industrial, scientific, agricultural, 
administrative, educational or so- 
cial. Science Research Associates’ 
policy “for the duration”’ is to fur- 
nish its subscribers with the latest 
occupational facts and vocational 
guidance information—data that 
will aid students, workers, and job 
seekers to face the urgent needs of 
the present and the post-war de- 
velopments of the future. 


To give the best possible assistance 
to your young people, subscribe to 
the 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 


which includes 


Vocational Trends Occupational 


American Job Series Reprints 
Vocational Guide Vocational Posters 


Guidance Plans ; Lesson and 
and Methods Discussion Aids 


Research Department Services 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Citizenship 
and 
Character 





Manuals for 
Homeroom Teachers 





10th or llth Grade 
Case Conference 
Problems in 


Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that in- 
volves character. The method is adequately de- 
veloped in this book for the first time. Helps to 
the homeroom teacher for each case include: 
statement of the objectives, references, discussion 
of principal issues involved, summary of the 
course of the discussion and conclusion, and tim- 
ing and motivation of the case. List price, $1.55. 


llth or 12th Grade 
Common Problems 


in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the 
up-guidance program. Committees of the 
.V.G.A. selected these problems as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pupils. The 
roblems deal with the adjustment of the pupil to 
is present environment, his studies, and his 
future life. Helps to the homeroom teacher for 
each problem include: statement of the objec- 
tives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
volved, suggested projects, and timing and 
motivation of the problem. List price, $1.95. 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 








OCCUPATIONS 


study; 22 per cent in work for which college educa- 
tion is not strictly relevant; 14 per cent in public em- 
ployment. Indications are that engineering occupa- 
tions will offer best opportunities to today’s students; 
other promising fields will open up to majors in science, 
social science, and accountancy. Poorest opportu- 
nities to majors in English, history, music, arts, and 
languages. 

-— example of realistic approach to problem of 


A 
supply and demand. 
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Agricultural Education, Organization and 
Administration. U. §. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1939. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 50. Ten cents. 


The status of vocational education in agriculture 
under the Smith-Hughes and a Acts. 
How to develop a state program and a local program. 


Walter. Handbook of 
Zeeland Record 
Paper, 


Van Haitsma, 
Aeronautical Vocations. 
Company, Zeeland, Michigan. 
pp. 48. 25¢. 6 or more, 15¢ each. 

The outstanding feature is a chart showing duties, 
employment conditions, promotion, training, per- 
sonal qualifications, Federal regulations, with refer- 
ence to 30 types of position. 


Tung Oil Production in Mississippi. Na- 
tional Youth Administration for Missis- 
sippi, 1940. Pp. 60. Mimeographed. 

This industry is new to the United States and job 
opportunities are uncertain and job divisions and 
wage scales not yet definitely established. However, 
jobs are described and classified from data available. 
More than 50 per cent of the plantings are in Missis- 
sippi but in 1938 the United States imported 96 per 
cent of the tung oil used from China. Because the 
industry is likely to expand in this and other Southern 
states, it was chosen for a NYA occupational study. 


Scully, James H., and Mahoney, Harold. 


A Guidance Handbook. New England 
CCC Branch, NVGA, 1940. Pp. 168. 
Mimeographed. 


This is a comprehensive picture of vocational 
guidance services which have become a part of the 
program in many CCC camps. Specific steps are 
given by which such a program may be effected— 
the fact-finding techniques especially applicable to 
camps and the intelligent use of information. Mr. 
Scully is the District Educational Adviser for Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island and Mr. 
Mahoney was President, New England CCC Branch, 
NVGA. 
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reference library. 


For sound occupational information and the latest techniques in counseling, 


YOUR REPRINTS 


Now ! 


Here is occupational information priced to fit your budget. 
important articles from Occupations are indispensable for your files or your 


order today from the following typical titles: 


Aids to Occupational Research 

Analysis of ¥ Occupational Aims of College 
Students 

Apprentice Method for Training Counselors 

Better Vocational Guidance for Defense 

Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational 
Demands? 

Career Trends in Medical Institutions 

Careers in Girl Scouting 

Clinical Laboratory Technician 

College Course in Job-Finding 

Content of a Occupational Monograph 
—The Basic Outline 

Counselor and Community Resources 

Criteria for Appraising a Vocational Guidance 
Agency 

Dean of Women 

Department Store Salesperson 

Disappearing Dean of Men 

Exit—The Private Secretary 

Forecasting Occupational Needs 

Fraternities Initiate Guidance 

Household Employees 


How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 
How Consultants Aid College Counselors 
How to Organize and Conduct Career Confer- 


ences 

Let's Have a Conference 

Medical Records Librarian 

Menace of Commercialized Guidance 
Occupational Teaching Aids in the Movies 
Occupational Therapy 

Opportunities for the Farm-Reared Boy 
Opportunities in Air Conditioning 
Placement Trends for College Women 
Placing College Graduates 

Professional Opportunities in the YMCA 
Shortage of Actuaries 

Training and Selection of School Counselors 
Uncle Sam Seeks Trained Personnel 
Vocational Try-outs for College Students 
Women in Journalism 

Youth in the Labor Market 

Youth-Serving Agencies Cooperate 


Ten Cents Each 


25 or more, 20% discount 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Grorce E. Hutcnerson, Chief, Bureau of Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Fattor, Headquarters 


Educational and Vocational Guidance, State De- 


partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 


Marcarst E, Bennett, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance, Pasadena (Calif.) Schools 
C. Grtpert Wrenn, Second Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
Arno.p M. Hass, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Trustees 


Jerome H. Bentiey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Mary P. Corrs, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Mixprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wituram K. Hopkins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
Carrot L. SHartig, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Srsvens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 

Canada 
Ontario 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
National Capital 

Florida 
South 

Georgia 
Atlanta 

Hawaii 
Honolulu 
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Chicago 
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President 


J. Paul Mohr 
Marjorie P. Walker 


S. R. Ross 

Winfield P. Niblo 
A. Gordon Nelson 
Florence N. Cornell 


T. C. Alexander 

C. R. Foster, Jr. 
Stanley M. Hastings 
Sanford L. Platt 
Sidney Tarbox 
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Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 
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O. S. Hubbard, % County Supt. School, San Jose 
Herbert C. Anderson, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 


Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
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Frank Chapman, High School, Mishawaka 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 


S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Eleanor M. Walsh, High School, Brunswick 


Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
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Michigan 
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Answers the question: “What 
shall | do after leaving school?” 


PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a clearcut 
picture of the world of work, its of 
portunities, and its rewards. It pre 
vides comprehensive information om 
the major occupational groups, and) 
develops the skills and techniques 
needed to choose and prepare for 4 


vocation. 
- 


Write for further information to 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine 


330 West 42nd Street New Ye 
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